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MOLIERE^S    TRAGEDY. 


CHAPTER  I. 


The  sun  shone  out  in  all  his  glory,  as  if  tho- 
roughly awakened  for  the  first  time  during  the 
yet  early  year,  by  the  thrilling  reveil  of  the  silver 
trumpet's  courtly  blowing.  Noble  horses,  with 
their  rich  trappings,  impatiently  pawed  the  flower- 
strewed  earth,  while  ponderous  gilt- coaches  ex- 
tracted their  fragrance  as  they  crushed  them  be- 
neath their  triumphant  wheels.  Rich  tapestry 
and  brocades  floated  from  every  window.  Here, 
the  army  of  martyrs  was  represented  by  long 
processions  of  various  religious  orders,   from  the 
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barefooted  cordeliers,  up  to  the  wliite-hooded 
Carmelites ;  and  there,  the  French  Army,  by  de- 
tachments of  cavalry  and  infantry,  with  their 
silken  banners  and  burnished  arms ;  while  every- 
where, the  people,  in  their  holiday  gear,  lined  the 
streets  of  Paris,  to  see  his  Most  Sacred  Majesty, 
Louis  the  Fourteenth,  proceed  in  state  to  Notre 
Dame,  to  collect,  for  his  starving  people,  a  few  of 
those  monies  which  he  so  liberally  extracted  from 
them.  However,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  he  had 
the  royal  virtue  of  profusion  in  giving  as  well  as 
in  taking.  And  it  is  a  virtue,  as  some  monarchs 
only  exercise  the  royal  prerogative  on  the  latter 
occasion,  while  they  preserve  the  strictest  and 
most  plebeian  economy  on  the  former ;  so  com- 
mon an  error  is  it  among  mortals  (even  among 
such  as  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  the  Lord's 
annointed  !)  to  seize  hold  of  a  virtue  at  the  wrong 
end  ;  and  virtues  out  of  place,  like  footmen,  not 
only  never  appear  to  advantage,  but  are  of 
no  earthly  use.  Enthusiastic  as  Louis'  recep- 
tion always  was  in  public,  the  enthusiasm 
on    account    of    his    recent    indisposition,    now 
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amounted  to  a  perfect  delirium,  as  the  royal  cor- 
tege defiled  from  the  Louvre.  It  was  lucky 
that  the  streets  were  strewed  kuee-deep  with 
flowers ;  for  the  people,  not  content  with  waving 
their  caps  and  handkerchiefs,  and  making  one 
deafening  shout  of  the  myriad  echoes  of  vive  le 
ROi ! — for  the  most  part  knelt  down  to  bless  him 
as  he  passed — and  certainly,  their  semi-adoration 
seemed,  in  some  degree,  justified  by  the  appear- 
ance of  their  idol.  All  that  Louis  Quatorze  had 
ever  wanted  to  make  his  beauty  indisputable,  was 
a  certain  delicacy — and  this,  his  ilhiess  had  now 
given  to  his  really  handsome  face — the  dress  he 
wore  was  also  peculiarly  becoming  ;  as  it  was  that 
sort  of  half  armour,  worn  by  great  military  com- 
manders at  the  time,  consisting  of  a  mailed  and 
jewelled  steel  corselet,  over  a  rich  grenat  velvet 
tunic,  and  a  falling  collar  of  magnificent  point 
d'Alengon,  the  cords  and  tassels  of  which,  were 
of  small  strung  pearls,  rubies,  and  brilliants  ;  the 
studdings  of  the  corselet  or  cuirasse,  were  also  of 
brilliants  and  sapphires,  as  well  as  the  aiguilettes, 
while  a  large  diamond  sun  blazed  in  the  centre  of 
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it ;  and  the  gauntlets  of  his  mailed  gloves,  which 
came  nearly  to  the  elbows,  were  also  of  brilliants 
and  sapphires.     As  a  King  he  had,  of  course,  the 
privilege  of  remaining  covered  ;  but,  with  so  many 
women  kneeling — although  they  w-ere   but  Dames 
de  la  Halle  and  Lavandieres — he  felt,  as  a  gentle- 
man, he   had  not,   and  "  etre  gentilhomme  avant 
tout,"  was  his  motto  ;  and,  therefore,  the  youthful 
monarch  rode  on,  hat  in  hand,  bowing  to  the  right 
and  to  the  left  ;  and  even,  occasionally,  when  he 
espied  a  more  than  usually  pretty  face  at  a  win- 
dow, letting   the  reins  fall  on  his  horse's  neck,  as 
he  pressed  his  hat  with  both  hands  to  his  heart, 
and  bowed  to  it  specially — while  the  very  airs  of 
heaven   seemed  to  join  in    the    universal    adula- 
tion,   by   lifting   his    ambrosial   curls   upon  their 
pinions,  as  if  they  feared  their  weight  might  add 
too  much  to  his  jewel-laden  shoulders.  At  length, 
after  a  two  hours'  snail-like  progress  through  this 
sea  of  people,  whose  tide  seemed  ever-flowing  in, 
the  procession  came  in  sight  of  the  old  towers  of 
Notre   Dame :  and,    as    Sir    Gilbert  Hawthorne's 
coachturned  the  corner  of  the  quay  into  the  great 
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Place  before  the  church,  he  suddenly  exclaimed, 
drawing  his  head  in  at  the  window, 

"  Good  lack  !  never  see  such  a  likeness  in  all  my 
days!     Only  the   thing's  u?ipossible,  Vd  swear  it'' 

"What  is  it,  Sir  Gilbert?"  ventured  Lady 
Hawthorne. 

"  An  unpossibility,  I  tell  you,  wife  !  But,  odds 
life  !  a  queer  one  for  all  that.  One  of  them  great 
lords,  a-riding  along  with  the  King,  as  like  to  that 
regicide  chap,  Rupert  Singleton,  as  two  peas.'' 

"  Don't  you  remember.  Sir  Gilbert,"  replied 
she,  turning  very  pale,  "  that  picture  Sir  Richard 
Browne  has  of  the  Due  de  Laval  Montmorency, 
we  always  used  to  think  the  nose  so  exactly  like 
Master  Singleton's." 

"  Tut,  tut,  sweetheart,  all  nonsense.  A  nose  is 
one  thing  and  a  picter  is  another ;  but  this  French 
Marcus^  or  whatever  he  is,  that  I  see  just  now, 
has  got  the  whole  face  range,  eyes,  nose,  mouth, 
and  other  fixtures,  such  as  hair  and  complexion, 
complete  !  never  did  see  such  a  likeness  in  all  my 
life,  egad  !  if  he  had  been  as  like  Sir  Henry  Vane 
I  could  have  sworn,  that  when  he  parted  with  his 
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head,  this  here  French  Marcus  took  his  face  at  a 
'vallyation  ;  ha,  ha,  ha !  Luce  girl  you  had  better 
look  out  for  this  French  likeness  of  your  old 
servant,  for,  I  can  tell  you,  it's  the  last  you're 
likely  to  see  of  the  Singleton  build ;  for  I  may  as 
well  let  you  know  now — that  the  honour  mayn't 
take  you  too  much  by  surprise  like — that  the 
French  King  and  I,  have  another  master  in  store 
for  you,  one  as  can  put  a  coronet  on  your  head, 
instead  of  putting  his  own   head,   mayhap,  on  a 

block." 

"He  would  indeed  be  a  blockhead,  if  he  did 
sir,"  answered  Lucy,  almost  contemptuously,  for 
even  she  was  roused  into  resentment,  at  her 
father's  coarseness,  and  total  want  of  feeling,  and 
while  her  mother  was  trembling,  and  turning 
alternately  red  and  pale,  at  the  idea  of  Rupert 
being  discovered,  she  was  more  wisely  rejoicing, 
in  the  saving  fact  of  Sir  Gilbert's  persisting  in 
mistaking  his  identity,  all  in  recognizing  the 
likeness ;  for  she  knew  by  experience,  that  when 
once  he  did  get  an  idea  into  his  head,  there  was 
no   evidence,  however  irrefragible,    could  achieve 
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tlie  miracle  of  getting  it  out ;  and  having  adopted 
the  notion  that  Rupert  was  his  own  likeness,  and 
not  his  own  self,  she  knew  her  father  would  con- 
tinue to  swear  an  alibi  for  him,  in  the  teeth  of 
the  parish  register,  flanked  by  his  mother,  and 
all  his  sponsors. 

As  the  coach  slowly  approached  the  great 
entrance  of  Notre  Dame,  Sir  Gilbert,  who  had 
resolved  to  keep  pace,  or  rather  to  outdo  the 
court  in  the  munificencs  of  his  charity  (?)  and 
give  two  hundred  Louis  d'ors  to  the  necessities  of 
the  French  people,  presented  his  wife  and 
daughter  with  fifty  each,  as  their  quota  of  the 
largess,  which  they  slipped  into  a  little  silk  and 
gold  net-worked  aumoniere,  which  each  lady  wore 
at  her  girdle  on  the  present  occasion.  Nothing 
could  be  more  picturesquely  magnificent  than  the 
coujp  d'oeil  the  aisle  of  Notre  Dame  presented  on 
that  day  ;  the  great  altar  decorated  with  a  magni- 
ficence, which,  if  it  equalled  Solomon's  Temple, 
certainly  could  not  have  surpassed  ;  the  Catholic 
hierarchy  in  their  gorgeous  pontificals  within  the 
altar  rails,  Louis  Quatorze  and  his  splendid  court, 
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waving  and  glittering  without,  like  a  forest  of 
gems,  and  snow-white  plumes,  the  dense  mass  of 
well-dressed  citizens,  crowding  to  suffocation  the 
immense  nave,  and  spacious  aisles  of  the  church  ; 
the  "  dim  religious  light"  coming  gently,  and 
humbly,  like  a  silent  prayer,  through  the  high 
painted  windows,  and  toning  down  the  pomps  of 
earth,  into  a  heavenly  ovation,  which  heaven  seemed 
to  acknowledge,  through  the  celestial  strains  of 
one  of  Palestrina's  motets,  wonderfully  played  by 
LuUy  on  the  magnificent  organ,  and  accompanied 
by  the  deep-toned  chaunt  of  the  monks.  After 
high  mass  was  celebrated,  and  the  Gloria  in  Ex- 
celsis  had  been  sung,  Bourdaloue  ascended  the 
pulpit.  It  was  with  reason  supposed  that  this 
collection  would  be  so  enormous,  that  it  was  Col- 
bert's intention,  after  relieving  the  immediate 
agricultural  distress,  to  devote  a  portion  of  the 
products  to  building  a  new  Halle  aux  Bles^  on  a 
more  extensive  and  convenient  scale  ;  it  was  a  fine 
stroke  of  policy,  when  the  people  were  suffering 
from  the  failure  of  the  crops,  and  the  scarcity  of 
bread,  at  one  and  the  same   time  to  hide  the  real 
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cause  of  this  charity ;  and  to  give  them  the  bright 
hope  of  a  future  superabundance,  by  making  the 
ostensible  motive  for  the  collection,  seem  the 
enlargement  of  the  public  granary;  consequently 
Bourdaloue  took  his  text  from  the  second  chapter 
of  Nehemiah,  and  the  xviii  verse — 

"  Then  I  told  them  of  the  hand  of  my  God 
which  was  good  upon  me :  as  also  the  King's 
words  that  he  had  spoken  unto  me.  And  they  said 
let  us  rise  up  and  build.  So  they  strengthened 
their  hands  for  this  good  work." 

Orators,  like  poets,  are  born,  not  made  :  those 
whom  nature  intends  for  instruments  of  eloquence, 
to  pour  out  the  euphonies  of  her  high  mysteries, 
she  has  attuned  to  such  perfect  harmony  of  voice, 
manner,  and  action,  such  omnipotence  of  glance, 
and  flexibility  of  expression,  as  at  once  to  awaken 
and  blend  with  those  sacred  chords  and  subtle 
modulations,  which  form  the  gammut  of  her  uni- 
versal arpeggio,  the  heart  ;  and,  according  to 
this  standard,  Bourdaloue  was  an  orator,  in  the 
most  minute,  as  well  as  the  most  extended  accep- 
tation of  the  term.     Having  given   out  his  text, 
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with  that  clear,  and  mellow,  inflection  of  voice, 
which  is  not  the  less  audible  for  being  low,  owing 
to  a  rare  and  masterly  distinctness  of  enunciation, 
which  insinuates  itself  through  the  insterstices  of 
the  most  dense  crowd — over  a  widely  extended 
space — he  then  paused,  and  looking  round  at 
the  immense  congregation,  beginning  with  the 
greatest  of  earthly  Monarchs,  and  graduating 
downwards,  to  the  poorest  of  this  world's  mendi- 
cants— yet  all,  for  the  time  being,  framed  together 
by  the  mediaeval  splendours  of  that  antique  fane — 
he  seemed  by  the  electric  eloquence  of  this 
inspired  look,  to  penetrate  his  motley  audience 
with  the  magnetic  influence  of  his  own  holy  zeal ; 
and  then  he  commenced  his  stirring  appeal  to  the 
sympathies,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  coffers  of 
those  present,  after  duly,  yet  delicately  adulating 
the  King,  according  to  the  tariff"  of  the  times, 
beginning  in  the  gentlest  manner,  and  with  a 
magnificent  simplicity — for  he  seemed  thoroughly 
imbued  with  Horace's  judicious  council — 

Nic  sic  incipies,  ut  Scriptor  cychcus  olim  , 
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he  gradually  swelled  into  a  more  lofty  strain,  as 
he  rose  and  warmed  with  his  subject,  he  told  them 
that  the  crowd  there  assembled,  was  typical  of 
Heaven,  where  there  was  no  distinction  of  persons, 
but  he  also  added  that  the  last  here,  might  chance 
to  be  first  there ;  for  "  oh  !  my  poorer  brethren," 
continued  he,  "have  we  not  God's  own  word  for  it, 
that  blessed  are  they  that  mourn,  for  they  shall 
be  comforted  !  are  we  not  told  that  whom  the 
Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth  ?  And  the  reason  is 
obvious  ;  suffering  is  the  onJ/y  thing  that  really 
approaches  us  to  Him  ;  the  happy  who  inherit  it, 
naturally  cling  to  the  earth,  but  the  poor  and  the 
desolate,  the  persecuted  and  the  oppressed,  who 
have  no  footing  thereon,  make  to  themselves  a 
ladder  of  faith  which  reacheth  unto  Heaven,  and 
their  prayers  ascending  by  it,  and  the  peace  they 
receive  ^  in  exchange,  are  indeed  as  angels  ever 
ministering  to  and  fro  upon  its  steps.  I  am  well 
aware,  my  brethren,  that  one  of  our  hardest  trials 
here  below  is  the  triumph,  or  at  least  the  appa- 
rent and  temporary  triumph  of  the  es^il  doer,  not 
only  do  we  writhe  under  it,  but  we  are  apt  impi- 
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ously  to  question  God's  justice,  in  thus  prospering 
liis  enemies,  and  crushing  the  hearts  of  them  that 
love,  and  are  lifted  up  to  him.  Ah !  my  brethren, 
it  is  this  very  crushing  that  renders  the  incense 
holy  and  the  sacrifice  acceptable  ;  in  the  ark  of 
the  covenant  it  was  not  only  costly  perfumes,  rare 
gums,  and  precious  unguents,  w^ith  which  the 
High  Priests  compounded  the  incense,  but  bitter 
herbs,  yea,  most  bitter  !  nor  was  this  yet  sufficient, 
till  all  these  precious  things  had  been  crushed,  and 
their  very  essence  extracted  and  blent  with  these 
bitter  ingredients ;  for  it  was  not  till  then ;  that 
the  sacred  fire  was  communicated  to  them,  and 
that  thus  purified,  and  consecrated,  the  crushed 
and  lacerated  offerings  of  earth,  could  rise  up,  a 
sweet,  holy,  and  acceptable  sacrifice  to  Heaven. 
Think  of  these  things,  ye  that  mourn  and  are 
heavy  laden — ^ponder  them,  ye  who  are  emphatically 
called  the  poor,  and  you  will  feel,  that  ye  are  in 
reality  the  rich,  for  your  heritage  is  Above  ! 
it  is  not  you  then,  oh !  poor  of  this  world, 
who  so  much  need  council,  and  consolation  ;  for, 
like  Enoch,  ye  v/alk  with  God !  and  when  ye  are 
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weary,  and  ready  to  faint  by  the  way,  ye  have 
ever  Him  to  lean  on,  a  very  present  help  in  time 
of  trouble.  But  the  peril-encompassed  rich  it  is 
who  most  require  our  pity,  and  our  prayers,  for 
they,  indeed,  are  drunk  with  the  wine  of  prosperity, 
and  forget  the  fearful  account  they  will  have  to 
give  of  their  stewardship,  since  it  is  God's 
treasure  that  they  squander,  or  that  they  hoard — 
the  wealth  which  He  entrusted  to  them  to  supply 
the.  wants,  and  alleviate  the  afflictions,  of  their 
fellow  creatures.  All  we  have  is  the  Lord's  ;  and 
when  we  do  not  use  our  possessions  for  the  ends 
for  which  He  entrusted  them  to  us,  we  are  guilty 
of  no  less  heinous  a  crime  than  sacrilegious  pecu- 
lation !  neither  do  stone  and  steeple  piety, 
nor  brick  and  mortar  morality,  that  is,  the 
building  of  churches  on  the  one  hand,  or  even  the 
erection  of  whole  villages  and  manufactories  on 
the  other,  constitute  a  faithful  stewardship  to  the 
Most  High.  To  be  God's  almoners,  like  His,  our 
ear,  and  our  spirit,  should  be  equally  open  to  the 
most  obscure  appeal  of  individual  want,  as  to  the 
loud  cry  of  national  distress  ;  although  to  redress 
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the  latter,  is  to  insure  a  plaudit  from  the  latest  pos- 
terity, while  it  is  true,  that  the  former  has  no 
echo  but  in  our  own  hearts,  no  record  save 
above,  and  yet,  to  you,  my  wealthier  brethren, 
Sibarite  votaries  of  luxury !  true  descendants  of 
that  eastern  king,  who  offered  an  immense  reward 
to  whoever  should  discover  a  new  pleasure,  I 
bring  glad  tidings  !  for  I  tell  you  the  talisman 
of  this  new  pleasure,  is  in  your  own  possession  ; 
and  its  simple  secret,  that  of  doing  good  to  your 
fellow  creatures  !  Try  it ;  and  you  will  find  that 
there  is  no  pleasure  like  it ;  for  it  has  this  advan- 
tage over  all  others,  which,  however  bright,  and 
alluring,  quickly  perish,  like  summer  flowers, 
leaving  only  seared  regrets  in  their  stead,  whereas 
benevolence,  is  the  bee  of  the  soul,  and  hives  for 
all  seasons,  enduring  sweets,  from  what  to  isolated 
selfishness,  would  merely  have  been  an  ephemeral 
enjoyment.  But,  if  among  my  auditors  there  be 
any  of  those  miserable  gold  lepers,  called  misers, 
or  those  iron  vices,  called  usurers,  to  theju,  I  say, 
that  nowhere  will  they  find  their  gold  fructify,  as 
in  the  hand  of  the  poor ;    and  that  no  money  re- 
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turns  such  immense  and  sure  interest  as  that 
which  is  invested  in  Heaven  !  But,  then,  per- 
chance, your  narrow  hearts  may  think  the  time 
long  before  your  souls  can  foreclose  such  a  mort- 
gage? Not  so,  time,  and  space,  are  always,  in 
reality,  the  same  ;  though,  by  a  psychological  op- 
tical illusion,  to  look  back  into  innumerable  ages, 
is  the  work  of  a  moment ;  while  to  look  forward 
into  a  single  year,  is  an  impossibility  !  But,  re- 
collect, my  brethren,  that,  hereafter,  all  that  will 
remain  to  us  of  this  world  is  the  good,  or  evil, 
which  we  have  done  in  it.  Cast  your  mental 
vision  back  through  the  night  of  ages,  and  you 
will  see  Tyre  and  her  magnates  arrayed  in  purple  ; 
Sidon,  with  her  wonderous  fabric  of  mirrors ; 
Thebes,  with  its  gates  of  burnished  brass,  stand 
before  you  ;  Thapsacus  and  Anatoth  on  the  right 
hand,  and  Palmyra,  the  magnificent  amazon  of 
empires  !  in  the  foreground :  turn  again ;  and 
you  may  also  behold  the  Phoenecian  fleet,  silken 
sailed,  and  gilded  prowed,  on  the  level  azure  of 
the  Mediterranean  waves,  transporting  to  the 
ports  of  Idumaea,  and  from  thence  to  Jerusalem, 
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for  the  decoration  of  her  daughters,  the  gold  of 
Orpir,  and  the  turquoise,  emerald,  and  ruby 
offerings,  which  the  fabled  Hydaspes  had  washed 
upon  the  walls  of  Nyssa !  Yet,  all  these  things, 
great,  and  gorgeous,  as  they  were,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  deep  sea,  and  the  wide  ruins,  where 
are  they  now?  Nowhere!  While  not  a  soul 
that  joyed,  or  grieved,  sinned,  revelled,  or  prayed, 
in  those  great  cities,  or  sailed,  with  all  their 
hopes  and  fears,  upon  those  bounding  waves  !  but 
are  as  much  alive,  and  as  responsible,  now,  as 
they  were  then  !  And  so,  in  its  turn,  it  shall 
be,  my  brethren,  with  this  mighty  empire,  and 
this  great  king,  who  has  come  forth  this  day  to 
*  strengthen^  by  his  august  example,  *  your  hands 
for  this  good  work.'  He,  it,  and  you,  shall  all 
pass  away  !  but  the  good,  or  evil,  of  your  hearts 
and  deeds,  is  even  now  rearing  in  Heaven^  as  an 
eternal  monument  for  or  against  you.  Oh,  my 
brethren,  let  it  ^not  be  the  latter ;  but  give, 
and  give  largely,  this  day,  to  the  poorer  children 
of  your  Heavenly  Father,  not  only  out  of  your 
superfluities,  but /ro'w?  your  own  necessities ;  that 
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that  which  you  now  lend  to  the  Lord,  may  be  re- 
turned to  you  in  blessings  here,  and  in  salvation 
hereafter !  " 

Before  the  sermon  began,  while  Sir  Gilbert 
was  still  wondering  at  Rupert's  extraordinary 
likeness  to  himself !  Lucy  and  he,  had  established 
in  full  force  the  aboriginal  electric  telegraph  of 
glances,  and  it  is  astonishing  the  volumes  they 
transmitted  to  each  other  by  this  medium,  ex- 
ceeding in  number  I  verily  believe,  those  issued 
by  Messrs.  Colburn  and  Bentley,  including  their 
puffs,  which  are  unquestionably  far  greater  than 
the  aforesaid  works,  there  being  a  bold,  daring, 
and  unscrupulous  originality  in  the  latter,  which 
is  nowhere  to  be  found  in  the  books  themselves. 
Well,  then,  Lucy  and  Rupert  continued  to  anni- 
hilate time  and  space  ;  for  lover's  looks  are  like 
light,  and  it  has  been  computed,  that  were  an 
infant  to  be  sent  by  an  express  train,  going  at  a 
hnndred  miles  an  hour  incessantly,  and  without 
making  any  stoppages,  the  infant  would  grow  to 
be  a  boy,  the  boy  to  be  a  man,  and  the  man  grow 
old  and  die,  without  seeing  the  sun,  for  it  is  dis- 
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tant  more  than  a  hundred  years  from  us  ;  and 
Neptune's  distance  is  still  greater  ;  for,  had  x'Vdam 
and  Eve  started  by  the  same  express  train,  at  the 
creation,  to  go  from  Neptune  to  the  sun,  at  the 
rate  of  fifty  miles  an  hour,  they  would  not  have 
arrived  there  yet,  in  this  present  year  1852 ; 
Neptune  being  more  than  six  thousand  years  from 
the  centre  of  our  system — and  yet  light  travels  from 
the  sun  to  the  earth  in  eight  minutes  ;  eight 
minutes  then,  counting  by  light,  are  equivalent 
to  a  hundred  years  railway  speed;  and  eight 
minutes,  counting  by  the  celestial  telegraph  of 
luminous  glances,  are,  to  those  who  truly  love, 
equivalent  to  a  hundred  years  of  the  most  rapid 
progress  of  ordinary  existence;  as  those  few 
minutes  suffice  to  convey  floods  of  light  from  the 
centre  of  one  heart  to  that  of  another ;  and  so 
Lucy  and  Rupert  found;  for,  notwithstanding 
that,  that  immense  Cathedral  was  crowded  to 
suffocation,  they  had  contrived  to  see  in  its  vast 
space,  none  but  themselves ;  and,  during  the  ten 
minutes  which  had  elapsed  previous  to  the  com- 
mencement  of  the   sermon,   they  had   not    only 
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retraced  the  two  past  years  of  their  lives,  but 
had  gone  forward  to  the  end  of  them  ;  and,  seeing 
Rupert's  alarm  at  Sir  Gilbert's  close  vicinity  she 
had  even  managed  to  convey  to  him  by  a  few 
short-hand  sentences  on  her  fingers,  her  father's 
firm  conviction  of  his  non-identity.  Singleton, 
much  relieved,  took  the  hint,  and  all  in  looking  the 
most  tendervows  of  eternal  love  at  Lucy,drewhim- 
self  up  with  an  air  of  the  most  stilted  importance, 
so  as  to  answer  the  scrutinising  demands  Sir  Gil- 
bert's eyes  were  making  upon  his  nobility  ;  and 
when  the  sermon  began,  and  during  the  time 
Bourdaloue's  singularly  mellow  and  musical  voice 
continued  to  insinuate  itself  through  every  orifice 
of  the  sacred  pile,  they  still  unsuspectedly  appealed 
to  each  others  sympathy,  and  admiration  at  all 
the  finer  passages,  and  more  touching  truths  of  his 
discourse.  While  Sir  Gilbert,  not  understanding 
a  word  of  it,  had  been  lulled  into  a  peaceful 
slumber  by  the  silvery  murmur  of  the  preacher's 
tones,  during  which,  having  leant  back  in  his  chair, 
and  interlaced  his  fingers,  with  the  exception  of 
his  two  thumbs,  which  remained  in  a  close  per- 
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pendicular  salute  ;  and  might  have  been  considered 
either  as  an  inverted  representation  of  the  letter 
V  or  of  a  triumphal  arch ;  according  as  the  be- 
holder's imagination  was  literary,  or  architectural  ; 
he  at  rare  intervals  opened  one  eye,  and  fixed  it 
for  half  a  second  upon  Rupert,  but  then  re-closed  it, 
to  finish  his  nap,  muttering  the  following  litany, 
which  was  not  exactly  either  Catholic,  or  Apostolic  ! 
'*  Woundy  like  Singleton  !  that  French  Marcus 
to  be  sure  ;  but  like  all  regicides,  'spose  as  Master 
Rupert  is  among  the  scaffolds  afore  this,  Lord  have 
mercy  upon  us!  and  incline  our  hearts  to  keep  this 
law."  And  the  lid  of  his  left  eye  once  more 
closing,  another  ten  minutes  would  elapse  without 
the  worthy  Knight's  uttering  any  other  sound,  but 
that  somnolent  species  of  elocution,  vulgarly  called 
a  '' S7iore  f  When,  however,  he  was  finally 
awakened  by  the  cessation  of  Bourdaloue's  voice, 
and  the  solemn  silence  that  reigned  throughout 
the  church,  his  curiosity  was  roused  also  ;  and  he 
resolved,  as  he  himself  afterwards  expressed  it  to 
his  wife,  and  daughter,  to  step  up  to  the  French 
Marcus,  and  tell  him  he  was  the  born  imais^e  of  one 
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Rupert  Singleton  that  he  had  known  in  England, 
and  see  what  he  would  say  then." 

But  Sir  Gilbert  had  to  wait  some  little  time 
before  he  could  carry  this  brilliant  idea  into  exe- 
cution, as  he  could  not  make  a  dart  across  the 
King;  therefore,  till  the  collection  commenced,  and 
the  court  moved  on  round  the  church,  he  was 
nolens  volens,  compelled  to  remain  still.  After  the 
silent  prayers  of  the  congregation,  Bourdaloue 
descended  from  the  pulpit,  and  took  his  station 
with  the  other  clergy  within  the  altar  rail,  the 
King  graciously  turning  to  him,  and  paying  him  the 
self  same  compliment  that  thirty  years  later,  he 
also  bestowed  upon  Massilon,  for  royal  compli- 
ments, like  the  collars  and  insignia  of  the  different 
orders  which  kingly  favour  confers,  serve  one  man's 
life- time  as  a  distinction  ;  and  then  are  transferred 
to  another. 

"  Mon  Fere,''  said  Louis,  '^  when  I  hear  other 
preachers,  I  go  away  much  pleased  with  them,  but 
when  I  hear  you,  I  go  away  displeased  with  myself." 

"Then,  Sire,"  bowed  Bourdaloue  (for  even  the 
steps  of  the  altar  were  profaned  with  incense  to  the 
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King)  *'  I  have  caused  your  Majesty  to  exercise  a 
truly  royal  prerogative,  for  no  one  else  can  go  away 
and  do  likewise.''^ 

Here,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  and  the  new 
Bishop  of  Meaux  (Bossuet)  presented  the  two 
Queens,  and  Louis  Quatorze,  with  a  golden  basket 
each,  which  had  been  made  for  the  occasion,  as 
the  usual  plates  were  deemed  too  shallow,  and  four 
acolites  followed  in  the  wake  of  each,  with  large 
purple  velvet  bags  to  receive  the  money,  as  soon 
as  the  baskets  should  be  too  heavy  for  the  Royal 
almoners.  Two  pages  next  held  up  the  two 
Queens' trains;  and  all  things  being  now  ready, 
the  great  organ,  with  innumerable  lutes,  viol  de 
gambas,  and  theorbos,  peeled  forth  the  fine  old 
feudal  air  of  Vive  Henri  Quatre,  Louis  offered 
his  hand  with  as  much  grace,  and  gallantry,  to  his 
young,  pale  Queen,  as  if  she  had  really  been  his 
heart's  temporary  idol,  the  blooming,  and  the 
brilliant,  Athenais  de  Montespan ;  and  the  proces- 
sion moved  on.  Anne  of  x^ustria  and  her  daughter- 
in-law,  presenting  their  baskets  only  to  the  men, 
and   Louis  offering  his   solely    to   the  women,  a 
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piece  of  diplomacy  that  fully  answered  their  most 
sanguine  expectations,  for  not  only  whole  purses 
of  gold,  but  watches,  rings,  bracelets,  and  rich 
carcanets  found  their  way  eagerly  into  the  royal 
corbeilles.  In  order  not  to  incommode  the  people, 
and  also  to  show  their  perfect  confidence  in  them, 
the  two  Queens,  and  the  King,  made  the  tour  of 
the  church,  only  accompanied  by  the  Bishops  and 
their  pages  ;  so  that  all  the  ladies  of  the  court, 
and  the  great  officers  of  state,  remained  ranged 
round  the  outside  of  the  altar,  which  tallied 
admirably  with  Sir  Gilbert's  plans  ;  but  as  he, 
from  his  position  (not  in  society,  but  in  the  churchy 
on  that  occasion  only  !),  saw  that  he  would  be  one 
of  the  very  first  to  whom  their  Majesties  would 
apply,  he  was  obliged  to  remain  in  his  place  till  they 
had  passed  ;  but,  as  they  approached,  a  conscious 
pride  manifested  itself  over  his  whole  deportment, 
which,  settling  ultimately  on  his  countenance,  gave 
him  the  appearance  of  suddenly  labouring  under 
that  particularly  painful  and  peculiarly  unbecom- 
ing complaint,  a  swelled  face,  the  climacteric 
paroxysm  of  which  took  place,  as  he  presented  one 
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rouleau  of  fifty  Louis  to  the  Queen,  and  another  of 
a  similar  amount  to  the  Queen  Mother ;  both  of 
whom  acknowledged  the  largesse  of  the  sum  by  a 
most  gracefully,  gracious,  inclination  of  the  head, 
- — for  Sir  Gilbert  was  not  constructed  upon  the 
scientific  principles  requisite  for  creating  one  of 
the  heart.  Lady  Hawthorne,  and  Lucy,  having 
also  placed  their  oflfering  in  the  King's  basket,  the 
royal  cortege  then  proceeded,  and  when  they  were 
half  way  down  the  centre  aisle,  Sir  Gilbert  was 
about  to  dart  forward  to  inform  Rupert  of  his 
extraordinary  likeness  to  himself,  when  Moliere, 
advancing  a  few  paces  from  the  place  where  he 
had  been  seated,  leaving  little  Baron  to  keep  his 
chair  for  him,  after  having  first  given  the  child  a 
Louis  to  put  into  the  basket,  said  something  to 
Singleton  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Humph  !  "  muttered  the  Knight,  "  first  come, 
first  served  ;  howsever,  here  goes."  And  forthwith 
he  strode  forward,  fanning  himself  with  his  hat, 
and  accosted  His  Majesty's  Gold  Spur  in  Waiting, 
in  what  he  intended  to  be  a  whisper,  with — • 

"  Servetoor  Musseer,  pardony   me^  but  you're 
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very  like  a  chap  of  my  acquaintance,  one  Master 
Singleton !" 

Rupert,  drawing  himself  up  to  his  full  height, 
placing  his  left  hand  upon  his  hip,  and  assuming 
a  sb'ght  squint,  (probably  not  to  lose  cast-e  !  )  said 
with  a  booming  pomposity  of  voice,  of  which  even 
the  Grand  Vejieiir  might  have  been  proud,  as  he 
stared  Sir  Gilbert  heroically  in  the  face. 

"  Nullum  simile  quod  idem  est !"  * 

a  truth  which    he  perorated,   by  as   profound  a 
bow  to  his  interrogator,  as  if  he  had  been  paying 
him  the  most  fallacious  compliment  in  the  world. 
"  Oh !  dang  the  Latin,   that's   sure  to  get  me 
aground,  beg  your  pardony  me  messeer,''  muttered 
Sir    Gilbert,    scraping  to    Rupert,  in  return  for 
his  courtly  salutation,  as  he  backed  to    his  place, 
and   whispered  his   wife,  to   her   ineffable  relief, 
"  I  know'd  it   Dinah,  it's  not  Master  Singleton ; 
though  uncommon  like  him,  only  this  one  squints 
when  you're  nigh  to  him ;  but  he's   some  foreign 

*  Nothing  is  like  that  is  the  same. 
VOL.    III.  C 
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grandee  fast  enough,  some  Greek  or  Latin  noble- 
man, no  doubt,  for  I  don't  think  he's  a  French 
Marcus  after  all,  by  his  speaking  the  dead  lan- 
guages like  a  native.  Luce,  girl,  look  out,  and 
tell  me  if  you  don't  think  yonder  green  and  gold 
chap,  with  the  white  feathers,  and  diamond  band 
round  his  hat,  there,  that  one,  with  the  gold 
spur  embroidered  on  his  right  sleeve,  prodigious 
like  your  old  servant.  Master  Singleton." 

*'  Why  really,  Sir,"  whispered  the  little  Jesuit, 
*'  that  gentleman  looks  to  me  as  if  he  squinted. 

"Aye,"  chuckled  Sir  Gilbert,  "while  tother 
chap  only  squinted  at  you,  I  spose  ?  nathless,  I 
never  see  such  a  likeness  in  all  my  born  days,  and 
but  that  this  one  is  in  the  French  King's  House- 
hold, and  therefore  it's  u?ipossible,  I  could  with  a 
clear  conscience,  swear  it  was   t'other  one." 

"  It  only  shews,  Sir,"  sighed  Lucy,  "  how  one 
may  be  deceived." 

"  Deceived,  quoth  a  !  no,  no,  girl,  /  saw  and 
knew,  and  said  from  the  Jirst,  as  he  rode  along  the 
quay,  afore  the  King,  as  it  warrit  Singleton ; 
deceived,  indeed ;  day- break  is  a  pretty  early  riser, 
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but  them  as  would  try  to  take  me  in,  must  get  up 
an  hour  afore  it,  so  curl  that  up  with  your  hair 
Mistress,  that  you  may  get  it  well  into  your  head." 

True  is  it,  that  we  are  even  oftener  our  own  dupes 
than  the  dupes  of  others,  and  self-sufficiency  is  a  sort 
of  moral  glow-worm  that  never  shines  out  but  amid 
the  surrounding  darkness  of  ignorance.  It  was  a 
great  relief  to  Lucy  to  find  her  father  in  this  ridicu- 
lous conviction  of  his  own  infallibility,  as  obstinate 
as  usual,  for  she  thought  such  stubborn  security 
almost  deserved  to  be  deceived  ; — had  he  ever  en- 
forced her  obedience  to  his  commands,  unreasonable 
as  they  were,  by  an  appeal  to  her  sense  of  duty,  and 
a  confidence  in  her  promise,  had  she  died  in  the 
struggle,  she  would  not,  or  at  least  she  thought 
she  would  not,  have  deviated  from  either ;  for 
we  are  all  prone  to  believe  that  when  we  err  the 
origin  of  our  fault  is  in  another,  and  that  the  first 
links  of  our  transgressions,  have  been  forged  for 
us,  and  riveted  on  us  by  circumstances. 

The  royal  progress  round  the  church  occupied 
rather  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  a  little 
episode  had  occurred  in  it,  which  had  performed 

c  2 
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the  supererogatory  work  of  increasing  the  King's 
popularity  tenfold  ;  it  was  but  a  mere  trifle,  yet 
one  of  those  trifles  which  amount  to,  because 
they  evince,  greatness.  In  passing  down  one  of 
the  side  aisles  an  old  man,  in  a  friese  coat  and 
sabots,  with  long  white  hair  and  a  grizzled  beard, 
a  beggar  himself,  to  judge  by  the  numerous 
patches  on  his  clothes,  who  stood  in  the  back- 
ground against  the  wall,  with  three  or  four  rows 
of  people  between  him  and  the  royal  almoners, 
stretched  through  the  crowd  a  trembling  hand 
with  three  gros  sous  (those  enormous  copper  sous 
still  current  in  France),  in  it,  as  his  ofiering ;  but 
was  immediately  pulled  back  by  the  bystanders, 
whereupon,  Louis  Quatorze,  not  lifting  over  his 
basket,  but  stretching  out  his  own  ungloved  hand 
to  the  old  man,  said — 

"  Here  friend,  now  we  shall  be  able  to  manage 
it ;  give  your  money  to  me,  and  I  will  put  it  into 
the  basket  for  you,  and  I  thank  you  in  the  name 
of  the  new  Halle  aux  BlesT 

A  murmur  of  admiration  ran  all  down  that 
aisle,   and  quickly  spread,    with    the    anecdote, 
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through  the  others,  the  women  wiped  their  eyes, 
the  men  twirled  their  moustachios,  and  said  : 

"  Cest  beau  !  " 

And  had  it  not  been  for  the  sanctity  of  the 
place,  the  Fz»e5  le  Roi!  would  have  been  deafening; 
but  they  lost  none  of  their  enthusiasm  for 
waiting,  till  they  rent  the  air  on  the  Place  Notre 
Dame. 

At  length,  returning  to  the  point  from  whence 
they  had  set  out,  their  Majesties  received  the  con- 
tributions of  the  Court,  and  Rupert,  after  laying 
do\vn  five  Louis  as  his  own  especial  donation  in 
the  Queen's  basket,  placed  within  that  of  Anne 
of  Austria,  the  costly  Oriental  pearl  bracelets  with 
emerald  clasps,  which  the  man  in  the  wax  mask  at 
the  Pre-aux-Clercs  had  entrusted  to  him  for  that 
purpose,  so  many  months  before ;  but  he  had  no 
sooner  done  so,  than  the  old  Duchesse  de  Cheve- 
reuse  uttered  an  exclamation  of — 

"  Heavens!  my  bracelets  !  *^  and,  involuntarily 
stretched  out  her  hand  to  seize  them ;  but  the 
Queen  Mother,  drawing  herself  up  to  the  fullest 
extent  of  her  queenly  dignity,  put  it  aside  with  a 
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haughty  gesture  and  a  remonstrative,  yet  peremp- 
tory— 

" Madame  !  " 

In  a  moment,  Louis'  quick  eye  had  taken  in 
the  whole  scene,  and  while  a  malicious  little  smile 
lurked  in  the  corners  of  his  mouth  at  the  Duchess's 
amazement  and  discomfiture,  he  cast  an  angry 
glance  of  interrogation  at  his  Gold-Spur-in- 
Waiting. 

"  Tiens,  mon  cher,"  whispered  Bussy  Rabutin, 
nudging  the  latter,  *^  Voila  le  Roi,  qui  vous  lance 
des  lettres  de  cachets." 

But  Rupert,  who,  because  he  knew  he  was 
innocent  of  any  misdemeanour,  foolishly  imagined 
that  he  was  in  no  danger,  replied  : 

"  I  think  you  must  be  mistaken  Count ;  I  don't 
suppose  his  Majesty  did  me  even  the  honour  of 
looking  at  me." 

When,  however,  the  ceremonies  were  at  length 
concluded,  and  the  Royal  cortege  prepared  to 
depart,  in  the  same  order  in  which  it  had  arrived : 
after  Louis  had  handed  the  two  Queens  into  their 
respective   coaches,   when    Rupert    led    up    his 
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charger,  and  held  it  for  him  to  mount,  he  said 
to  him  in  a  low  but  severe  voice,  holding  the 
horse's  mane,  preparatory  to  springing  into  the 
saddle : 

"  We  know  not.  Monsieur  I'Eperon  d'Or,  whe- 
ther you  were  aware  that  those  pearl  bracelets 
which  you  so  liberally  bestowed  in  charity  to-day, 
are  the  property  of  Madame  La  Duchesse  de 
Chevereuse  ?  we  neither  judge,  nor  condemn,  any 
one  unheard ;  but  till  this  extraordinary  occur- 
rence is  cleared  up,  it  is  due  to  Madame  La 
Duchesse,  that  we  should  dispense  with  your 
attendance  on  our  person." 

And  without  another  word  to  Rupert,  Louis 
Quatorze  regained  his  saddle,  kindly  saying,  in  a 
loud  voice,  pro  bono  publico,  as  he  gathered  up 
the  reins, 

"You   will  attend     to   our  commands    Mon- 


sieur 


?  " 


So  that  the  assembled  crowd  merely  thought, 
as  the  King  good-naturedly  intended  they  should, 
that  the  Gold  Spur  had  been  dismissed  upon  some 
special   mission  of  His  Majesty's.     Not  so  poor 
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Rupert,  upon  whom  all  the  complicated  horrors 
of  his  position  flashed  at  once,  as  he  stood  for  some 
seconds  uncovered,  after  the  King  had  ridden  off; 
but  every  tangle  of  his  dilemma  resolved  itself 
into  this  one  Gordian  knot,  what  would  Lucy 
think  ?  or  rather,  vs^hat  vsrould  she  feel  ?  (for  he 
knew  very  well  she  would  never  think  ill  of  him) 
when  she  heard  of  his  being  looked  upon  as  a 
common  thief!  Verily,  the  luck  of  the  Vanes 
pursued  him !  and  prisons  and  scaffolds  seemed 
part  of  the  family  escutcheon.  He  stood  so  long 
pondering  these  agreeable  thoughts,  that  the  im- 
mense mob  had  dispersed,  and  his  page  leading 
up  Zara,  respectfully  inquired  if  Monsieur  would 
mount  ? 

"  Yes,"  said  Rupert,  abstractedly  giving  the  lie 
to  this  aiflrmative,  by  passing  the  bridle  round  his 
arm  and  walking  on,  as  he  said  to  the  page,  *'you 
may  return  to  the  Louvre  Arnolphe,"  and  then  he 
continued  his  walk,  with  his  eyes  bent  on  the 
ground,  for,  indeed,  he  had  the  whole  space  to 
himself,  as  the  streets  were  as  clear,  as  if  the  mob 
had  literally  been  swept  from  them.     Just  as  he 
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turned  down  the  quay,  he  heard  a  voice  at  his 
elbow  say, 

"  Nay,  heau  sire,  cheer  up  !  never  think  for  one 
adverse  cast  of  the  die,  that  you  have  lost  your 
last  stake,  or  your  whole  fortune." 

**  One  cannot  lose  what  one  has  not  got ;  and  I 
have  no  fortune,"  said  Rupert,  looking  at  the 
speaker,  whose  face  was  perfectly  unknown  to 
him,  and  yet  the  voice  was  not  quite  unfamiliar. 

*'  Yes  you  have  :  *  L'Espoir  c'est  la  fortune  de 
celui  qui  n'a  rien,*  '  "  said,  or  rather  sung,  the 
stranger,  as  he  descended  some  steps  at  the  open- 
ing down  to  the  river,  and  hailed  a  Debardeur,  into 
whose  boat  he  sprang. 

"Au  revoir,  mon  Blondin  quand  meme,  vous 
etes  brun!"  said  the  stranger,  kissing  his  hand,  as 
the  boat  pushed  off. 

Rupert  looked  over  the  parapet  at  the  speaker  ; 
and  what  was  his  amazement  at  seeing  the  man 
in  the  wax  mask  ! 

"  Ho  1  Debardeur !  stop  the  boat :  I  have 
business  with  that  man,"  cried  he  ;  but  the  mask, 

*  Hope  is  the  fortune  of  him  who  has  nothing. 

c    3 
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on  the  other  hand,  held  up  a  gold  piece  to  the 
boatman,  who  rowed  away  as  if  for  life  and 
death.  The  next  moment  Rupert  was  in  his 
saddle  ;  and  the  sparks  flew  round  Zara,  as  both 
horse,  and  rider,  dashed  along  the  echoing  pave- 
ment swift  as  a  whirlwind,  giving  chase  to  that 
particular  boat,  which  shot  all  the  bridges  with 
incredible  velocity,  like  a  phantom  barque,  upon 
some  enchanted  lake. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

Rupert  spurred,  and  Zara  went  at  the  top  of 
her  speed,  till  from  black  she  almost  became 
white,  so  covered  was  she  with  foam  ;  but  still 
the  boat  was  always  in  advance,  as  the  current  of 
the  river,  and  a  brisk  wind,  were  with  it.  At 
length  it  put  into  a  little  creek  at  the  steps  of  a 
landing  at  the  other — that  is,  on  the  Louvre  side 
of  the  Pont-Neuf,  when  the  man  in  the  wax 
mask  sprang  on  shore,  and  ran  up  the  steps. 
Rupert  did  not  lose  a  moment  in  crossing  the 
bridge  ;  but  as  everything  in  the  world  seems  to 
make  a  point  of  standing  still  whenever  people 
are  in  a  desperate  hurry,  the  bridge  was  of  course 
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more  than  usually  cumbered  with  horses,  coaches, 
and  carts,  of  every  description — especially  two 
large  timber  carts,  with  enormous  projecting 
planks,  which  completely  blocked  up  the  way  at 
the  very  centre  of  the  bridge,  so  that  when  Ru- 
pert, at  the  expiration  of  three  minutes,  succeeded 
in  forcing  a  passage,  he  had  the  ineffable  disap- 
pointment of  not  being  able  to  perceive  the 
slightest  trace  of  the  man  in  the  wax  mask  ;  and 
even  the  boat  which  had  landed  him,  was  now 
rowing  rapidly  back,  while  the  debardeur,  to  add 
to  Singleton's  annoyance,  was  grinning  at  his  dis- 
comfiture, and  shaking  his  head  as  he  struck  out 
into  the  middle  of  the  river,  as  much  as  to  say: — 
"  It's  no  use  :  you  won't  find  him." 

"  Confound  the  fellow  !"  muttered  Rupert,  dis- 
mounting in  order  to  let  both  his  horse  and  him- 
self take  breath, — "  Is  he  the  devil  in  person  ? 
or  am  I  the  wild  Huntsman  of  the  Hartz  ?  for 
decidedly  one  or  the  other  of  us  is  bewitched — 
so  ho  !  steady,  Zara,"  added  he,  patting  the  ani- 
mal's neck,  as  with  distended  nostrils,  and  inflamed 
eyes,   she  began  neighing,  and  looking  back, — 
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"  there's  a  pet — there  ;  it's  over  now,  and  I'll  take 
you  to  the  stable  ;"  and  so  saying,  he  led  her  on 
towards  the  Louvre.  *'  Ton  my  word,"  thought 
he,  as  he  walked  slowly  beside  his  horse, — ^*  it  is 
a  ^^awflw^  predicament  to  be  in,  to  be  made  the 
receiver,  and  retailer,  of  stolen  goods !  and  to  be 
able  to  give  no  more  account  of  the  matter  than 
the  man  in  the  moon  !  My  poor  mother  !  and 
this  is  the  end  of  all  your  sacrifices, — of  all  your 
high  hopes  and  fond  dreams  about  your  son,  to 
have  him  sent  to  prison  perhaps  like  a  common 
felon,  for  stealing  an  old  woman's  jewels  ;  for 
who  will  believe  the  real  truth  of  the  matter  ?  I 
can  scarcely  believe  it  myself,  it  seems  so  absurd ; 
for  in  all  the  contretemps  and  injustices  of  life, 
TRUTH  is  always  stranger  and  more  invraisemhlahle 
than  falsehood  ;  then,  to  add  to  my  comfort,  out 
of  a  misplaced  punctilio  of  honour  to  an  un- 
known personage,  whom  I  now  verily  believe  to  be 
a  highwayman,  I  have  never  mentioned  even 
to  Lucy,  or  Moliere,  the  circumstance  of  having 
these  bracelets  in  my  possession  ;  so  even  they 
may  doubt  my  statement :    Oh !  no,  not  Lucy  ! 
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but  what  a  triumph  to  that  narrow-minded  mule, 
Sir  Gilbert,  when  he  finds  out  that  Rupert  Single- 
ton, the  King's  Gold  Spur  in  Waiting,  and  the 
pilferer  of  the  Duchesse  de  Chevereuse's  pearls, 
are  one  and  the  same  unlucky  wight '.  D'honneur  ! 
this  Comte  de  Belviane  Quatorze  will  have  heau 
jeu  r  But  this  last  thought  was  so  insupport- 
able, that  Rupert  stamped  his  spurred  heel  on  the 
paved  court  of  the  Louvre  (into  which  he  had  just 
turned),  till  it  rang  again,  and  bit  his  nether  lip 
through,  till  the  blood  came.  As  he  was  crossing 
the  great  court,  he  was  met  and  accosted  by  a 
German  page  of  the  Queen  Mother's,  of  the  name 
of  Caspar  Hansen,  who  said  he  was  commissioned 
by  her  Majesty  to  seek  him,  and  command  his 
immediate  attendance  in  her  private  apartments, 
whither  he  would  conduct  him. 

"  Now  for  it !"  thought  Rupert,  "  the  plot 
thickens.  No  doubt  that  old  dragon,  her  first 
lady  of  the  bedchamber,  has  lodged  her  complaint 
about  her  bracelets  in  form,  and  insisted  upon  a 
private  auto'da-fe,''^ 

But  all  he  said  to  Caspar  Hausen  was, — "If  you 
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will  wait  for  me  at  the  foot  of  the  great  stair- 
case, I  will  attend  her  Majesty  as  soon  as  ever  I 
have  led  my  horse  to  the  stable." 

"  Monsieur  will  have  the  goodness  to  come  to 
the  small  private  staircase  leading  to  her  Majesty's 
apartments,"  said  the  page,  "  for  the  great  en- 
trance is  crowded,  as  his  Majesty  has  given  a 
sudden  order  that  the  Court  should  sup  at  Ver- 
sailles, whither  they  depart  in  an  hour." 

"  Oh,  very  well,"  said  Rupert,  who  then  con- 
tinued his  way  to  the  stable,  having  consigned 
Zara  to  the  care  of  a  groom ;  he  was  about  to 
return,  when  a  head  popped  up  from  behind  the 
holsters  of  a  ready  saddled  horse,  in  the  next 
stall ;  it  was  Bussy  Rabutin's. 

"  Your  most  obedient.  Monsieur  TEperon 
d'Or  ;"  said  the  latter,  joining  Rupert.  "  It  seems 
that  his  Majesty  already  languishes  for  the  bosquets 
and  charmilles  of  Versailles,  after  a  six  hours 
absence  ;  so,  as  we  are  for  the  road  in  an  hour,  I 
was  just  looking  to  my  pistols." 

"  A  very  necessary  precaution,"  replied  Singleton 
abstractedly,  as  they  re-crossed  the  quadrangle. 
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"  My  dear  fellow,"  said  Bussy,  looking  round 
to  see  that  there  was  no  one  within  hearing,  "  this 
affair  of  the  bracelets." 

**  What  then  !"  interrupted  Rupert,  "  you  have 
already  heard  of  it,  and  yet  do  not  look  upon  me 
as  a  thief  I  this  is  indeed  kind  of  you." 

"  Bah!  my  dear  fellow,"  cried  Bussy,  putting 
out  his  hand,  and  shaking  Singleton's  cordially  ; 
"  do  I  not  know  you  to  be  really  a  gentleman  ; 
therefore,  of  course,  I  also  know  you  could  not 
be  a  thief ;  the  Chevereuse  has  been  open-mouthed 
about  her  lost  pearls !  ere  this,  perhaps,  ground 
down  into  oaten  bread  for  plebeian  palates  !  but 
I  saw  directly  the  whole  state  of  the  case,  and 
have  set  a  true  counter  statement  spinning  imme- 
diately." 

"  Why ;  what  do  you  imagine  the  real  history 
of  those  bracelets  to  be  ?" 

"  A  hoax !  of  course,  upon  the  proverbial  par- 
simony of  the  Duchesse  de  Chevereuse,  and  that 
you  were  determined  to  make  her  contribute  mag- 
nificently to  a  charity  for  the  first  and  last  time 
in  her  life ;  in  the  face  of  all  Paris,  diantre  !  I 
envy  you  the  idea,  it  was  capital !" 
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"  Alas !  my  dear  Comte,  I  am  in  no  way  enti- 
tled either  to  your  envy  or  your  admiration,  and 
am  equally  undeserving  of  the  Duchess's  oppro- 
brious suspicions  ;  for  here  are  the  real  facts, 
however  incredible  they  may  appear."  And 
Rupert  then  recited  his  first  meeting  with  the 
man  in  the  wax  mask  at  the  Pre-aux-Clercs,  down 
to  his  fruitless  pursuit  of  him,  that  very  hour,  on 
his  return  from  Notre  Dame. 

"  Peste  /"  said  Bussy,  twirling  his  moustache, 
*  that's  unlucky,  for  now  that  it  is  certain  you  are 
not  the  least  to  blame,  you  have  everything  to  fear; 
be  a  knave  and  welcome,  that  is  only  a  proof  of 
clevemesss,  but  be  a  dupe!  and  out  of  an  asylum 
for  idiots  there  is  no  mercy  for  you.  Upon  the 
same  principle,  that  no  matter  how  dishonour- 
ably a  fortune  is  gained,  its  possessor  will  always 
be  courted  and  upheld  by  the  world,  whereas,  no 
matter  how  nobly  one  is  lost,  the  beggar  will  have 
but  the  beggar's  lot — contumely  and  neglect ;  so 
take  my  advice,  keep  the  truth  you  have  just  told 
me  to  yourself,  and  let  my  version  of  the  matter 
take  its  course." 
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"  Thank  you,  my  dear  Comte,  all  the  sanfie," 
said  Rupert,  grasping  his  hand,  "  but  you  see, 
you  were  a  true  prophet  this  morning,  when  you 
said  the  King  was  looking  lettres  de  cachet  at  me, 
for  I  now  begin  to  perceive  that  the  Bastille  will 
be  the  end  of  it." 

"  Well,  well,'*  rejoined  Bussy,  "  if  it  should  be 
so,  I  assure  you  there  are  worse  places  wherein  to 
indulge  the  dolce  far  niente,  and  I  myself  have 
composed  so  many  discourses  in  praise  of  solitude 
in  half  the  Chateaux  Forts  of  France,  that  I  have 
christened  the  Pignerole  the  Hotel  Bussy,  and 
the  Bastille  the  Hotel  Rabutin,  but — but — " 
added  he,  looking  somewhat  sheepish — for  fine 
natures  are  always  more  ashamed,  and  timorous,  in 
conferring  an  obligation,  than  coarse  ones  are  in 
asking  twenty — "  a  thought  strikes  me,  my  dear 
fellow,  that  with  such  an  old  tirelire*  as  the 
Chevereuse,  her  pearls  returned  to  her  in  money 
might  appease  her.  Now,  it  is  true  I  am  not 
over-burdened  with  that   deorum  munus,  but  still, 

*  Money  box. 
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the  resources  of  my  purse,  such  as  they  are,  are 
heartily  at  your  service." 

"  Thank  you  ten  thousand  times,  my  dear  friend, 
for  a  friend  in  need,  is  a  friend  indeed;  should  I 
require  any  aid  of  the  sort,  there  is  no  one  I  would 
so  soon  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  as  yourself,  as  it 
is  an  Epicurean  pleasure  to  be  indebted  to  the  truly 
generous ;  for  in  accepting  their  kindness  one  seems 
to  be  impregnated  with  their  magnificent  spirit. 
There  is  indeed  one  favor  I  would  ask  of  you  ?" 
added  Rupert,  lowering  his  voice,  "  and  that  is — 
should  the  Bastille  be  my  destination,  and — and — 
should  this  Comte  de  Belviane  Quatorze  arrive  at 
Versailles,  before  I  am  again  at  large,  will  you 
kindly  keep  me  au  courant  to  his  proceedings  ?" 

'' Mille  graces  for  the  sinecure,"  said  Bussy, 
"  depend  upon  it ;  you  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
that  quarter,  as  I  told  you  before  ;  I  could  with  a 
safe  conscience,  take  my  oath  that  his  Majesty  is 
merely  fooling  ^e  gros  papa  d' Anglais  to  the  top 
of  his  bent ;  he  sometimes  afiects  the  learned,  and 
I  suppose,  he  has  been  studying  Tycho  Brahe's 
Chorography  of  the  Isle  of  Huena,  and  the  Castle 
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of  Uraniberge,  wherein,  the  sage  astronomer  sets 
down  his  nets,  and  manner  of  catching  small  birds; 
or,  perhaps,  he  is  trying  to  recreate  himself 
according  to  the  fashion  of  the  Persian  Kings, 
who  hawk  after  butterflies  with  tame  sparrows 
tutored  to  the  sport ;  but  whatever  game  they 
start,  you  may  reckon  upon  me  as  your  retriever." 

Singleton,  once  more,  cordially  thanked  his 
kind-hearted  companion,  as  he  shook  hands  with 
him  at  the  foot  of  the  private  staircase  that  led  to 
the  Queen  Mother's  petits    appartements. 

"  I  should  like,  amazingly,"  said  Bussy  "  to 
know  the  result  of  your  interview." 

"  Where  can  I  find  you  to  tell  it  you  ?  " 

*'  Well,  I'll  wait  here  till  you  return  ;  it  can't 
be  very  long,  for  the  coaches  will  be  round  in 
half-an-hour." 

"Oh,  thank  you." 

"  There,  never  look  so  dismal  man !  on  the 
contrary,  Buckinghamisez  vous,"  said  Bussy,  slap- 
ping Rupert's  shoulder,  as  the  latter  followed 
Caspar  Hausen  up  the  winding  staircase. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

When  Rupert  was  ushered  into  the  presence  of 
Anne  of  Austria,  he  found  her — though  ready- 
dressed  for  her  departure  for  Versailles — re- 
clining on  a  lit  de  repos,  evidently  much  fatigued 
by  her  morning's  exertion ;  it  was  then  about 
three  o'clock,  and  as  her  Majesty  had  dined  in  her 
own  apartment,  the  dessert  was  still  on  the  table  ; 
for  the  fashion  then  existed,  which  has  now  again 
become  customary,  of  placing  the  fruit  on  the 
table  from  the  first,  and  leaving  it  to  the  last, 
while  the  dinner  was  only  handed  round.  The 
old  Duchesse  de  Chevereuse  was  seated  in  a  win- 
dow, a  round  osier  gilt  basket  on  her   lap,  lined 
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with  a  cushion  of  quilted  white  satin,  on  which 
was  curled  up,  in  a  profound  slumber,  a  very 
beautiful  specimen  of  the  King  Charles's  breed, 
wdth  a  collar  of  gold  bells  round  his  neck,  inter- 
sected by  little  rosettes  of  pongeau-coloured  velvet. 
Upon  Caspar  Hansen's  having  put  aside  the  heavy 
crimson-velvet  portiere,  and  announced  Rupert ; 
the  Queen  Mother  half-raised  herself  on  her 
elbow  to  receive  him,  while  the  Duchesse  de 
Chevereuse — setting  down  Fidelio's  basket  upon 
an  adjoining  tabouret — folded  her  arms  ready  for 
action,  pursed  up  her  mouth,  and  uttered  an 
^^  Enfin  /"  as  sharp  and  shrill  as  the  north- wind 
whistling  through  a  keyhole. 

"  Monsieur,"  said  Anne  of  Austria — looking 
gravely,  but  kindly  at  Rupert — "  We  have  sent 
for  you,  before  this  affair  of  Madame  La  Duchesse 
de  Chevereuse's  bracelets  becomes  public ;  because 
extraordinary  as  the  matter  now  appears,  we  do 
you  the  justice  to  believe,  from  what  we  have 
observed  of  your  conduct  and  deportment,  since 
you  have  been  in  his  Majesty's  household,  that 
you  can  give  some  more  satisfactory  account  of 
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it,  than  the  tale  which  Monsieur  le  Comte  de 
Bussj  Babutin  has  propagated,  of  its  having  ori- 
ginated in.  an  idle — and  if  so,  I  must  add,  verv^ 
unworthy  and  un-gentleman-like — frolic  ;  one 
which  even  Monsieur  d'Estoublon,  supported  as 
he  is,  by  the  long  enjoyment  of  our  favor,  and 
protection,  would  scarcely  have  dared  to  venture 
upon." 

By  way  of  accompaniment,  the  Duchess  shook 
her  head  incredulously,  for  d'Estoublon  and  devil, 
were  synonymous  in  her  vocabulary. 

"  Madame,"  bowed  Rupert,  "  I  am  both  at  a 
loss  to  acknowledge  my  deep  sense  of  your  Ma- 
jesty's goodness  and  condescension,  and  to  express 
my  regrets,  that  I  can  give  no  explanation  of  this 
unfortunate  business,  that  will  I  fear  be  satis- 
factory either  to  your  Majesty,  or  to  Madame  la 
Duchesse." 

"  No  doubt,"  muttered  the  latter,  bridling. 

"  But,"  continued  Rupert,  "  the  truth,  strange 
as  it  is,  and  detrimental  as  it  may  be  to  me,  I 
feel  is  alike  due  to  your  Majesty,  to  Madame  la 
Duchesse f  and  to  myself;    and  with  your  august 
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permission,  I  will  state  it  in  its  uttermost  exact- 
ness." 

"  Continues  Monsieur"  said  the  Queen,  where- 
upon Rupert  narrated  every  detail  of  his  first,  and 
last,  meeting  with  the  man  in  the  wax  mask- 

"  Ah  !  ^a  sent  le  Cartouche  I "  exclaimed  Anne 
of  Austria,  as  soon  as  Rupert  had  finished;  "you 
see  Duchesse,"  added  she,  leaning  forward  out  of 
the  bed,  and  addressing  her  first  lady  of  the  bed- 
chamber, "  it  is  Cartouche,  and  not  d'Estoublon, 
or  Monsieur  I'Eperon  d'Or,  who  is  at  the 
bottom  of  all  this  ;  for  if  you  recollect,  all  your 
jewels,  including  these  bracelets,  were  stolen  one 
night  at  Versailles,  by  Cartouche  (for  as  usual 
with  him,  he  wrote  to  tell  you  so),  long  before 
Monsieur  ever  appeared  at  court." 

"  Dame!  voire  MajestCy'  rejoined  the  Duchesse, 
looking  insolently  at  Rupert — so  insolently — that 
for  a  moment,  he  almost  forgot  that  she  was  a 
woman,  and  that  he  was  in  the  presence.  "  Who 
knows  how  long  Monsieur  may  have  been  in 
France,  or  what  his  antecedents  were,  before  he 
appeared  at  Versailles,  as  long  as  the  best  appoint- 
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ments  in  his  Majesty's  household  are  given  to 
foreigners,  it  is  impossible  to  be  aware  how  many 
adventurers  there  may  be  amongst  them." 

*' Madame  !"  said  the  Queen  haughtily,  ^'you 
aim  too  wide  of  the  m.ark  to  hit  Monsieur  I'Epe- 
ron  d'Or  j  nor  is  that  your  only  maladresse,  for 
you  seem  also  to  forget  our  presence,  for  which 
reason,  till  you  can  remember  it,  we  would  sug- 
gest that  j-ou  might  find  a  fauteuil  by  your  own 
iire-side,  more  suitable  to  you  than  a  tabouret  a  la 


cour ! 

The  old  Duchesse  began  to  cry,  for  if  she  had  a 
sensitive  point,  it  was  her  dignity,  and  her  impor- 
tance in  the  Queen  Mother's  household  ;  and  this 
broad  hint  that  her  attendance  could  be  dispensed 
with,  really  wounded,  because  it  humiliated  her. 

"  Nay,  Hortense,"  said  Anne  of  Austria,  kindly 
holding  out  one  of  those  exquisite  hands,  so  long 
and  so  justly,  celebrated  for  their  beauty,  and 
which,  though  somewhat  more  shadowy  than  of 
yore,  had  lost  none  of  their  claims  to  admiration, 
*'  We  did  not  mean  to  wound,  neither  can  we 
suffer  others  to  do   so,  Monsieur  I'Eperon  d'Or," 
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added  she,  courteously  turning  to  Rupert,  so  as 
not  to  dwell  upon,  and  make  prominent,  this  little 
rebuff  to  her  old  favourite.  "  We  have  written  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  announcing  our  inten- 
tion to  purchase  back  those  bracelets  of  Madame 
la  Duchesse's,  at  their  ful]  value,  so  that  the  poor 
may  lose  nothing  ;  and  every  moment  we  expect 
them  here.  Once  more  in  possession  of  them,  we 
think  we  may  answer  for  Madame  de  Chevereuse's 
burying  the  matter  in  oblivion,  and  soliciting  his 
Majesty  not  to  take  any  further  notice  of  it ; 
for  ive,  Monsieur,  implicitly  believe  in  the  scrupu- 
lous truth  of  your  statement." 

"  Ah  !  Madame,  how  can  I  ever  sufficiently 
express  my  gratitude  to  your  Majesty,  for  the 
honour  you  do  me,  in  not  doubting  mine  !  " 

"  The  justice,  you  mean,  Monsieur,"  retorted 
the  Queen  ;  '*  but,  after  all,  perhaps  you  are  right; 
for  justice  is,  or  at  least  should  be,  the  honour  of 
Monarchs." 

The  sound  of  wheels  and  the  trampling  of  horses 
was  now  heard  in  the  court  below,  and  the  Queen 
expressed  her  surprise,  that  her  messenger  had  not 
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returned  from  Notre  Dame  ;  but,  while  she  was 
speaking,  Caspar Hausen  again  entered  with  aletter 
in  a  purple  velvet  envelope,  bordered  with  gold 
and  buttoned  with  the  same,  on  a  gold  salver, 
which  he  handed  to  the  Duchesse  de  Chevereuse, 
who,  taking  the  letter  out  of  the  velvet  case,  laid 
it  again  upon  the  salver,  and  presented  it  to  Anne 
of  Austria. 

'*  No  packet  ?'"  asked  the  latter,  impatiently 
breaking  the  seal ;  "  how  very  unfortunate,"  ex- 
claimed the  Queen,  as  she  finished  reading  the 
Archbishop's  note.  "  Monseigneur  says,  that 
immediately  after  our  departure  from  Notre  Dame, 
almost  before  the  church  was  quite  empty,  a 
gentleman  came,  apparently  a  Grand  Seigneur 
by  his  mode  of  acting,  and  brought  two  jewellers 
to  value  those  bracelets,  who  did  so,  at  twenty 
thousand  crowns,  whereupon,  the  gentleman  in 
question  offered  a  thousand  livres  in  addition  for 
them,  and  the  Archbishop,  not  thinking  it  right 
to  deprive  the  poor  of  this  additional  boon,  agreed 
to  the  arrangement,  and  the  gentleman  carried 
them  off.  Decidedly,  Duchesse,"  added  the  Queen, 
trying  to  smile,  "Cartouche  has  a  tendresse  for  you, 
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that  he  tries  to  possess  himself  of  some  memorial 
of  you  on  all  occasions,  for  I  shrewdly  suspect 
that  the  Archbishop's  Grand  Seigneur  is  none 
other  than  that  Grand  Voleur.'' 

"  Cartouche !"  repeated  the  lady  of  the  bed- 
chamber, contemptuously  shrugging  her  shoulders, 
as  she  flung  another  insolent  look  at  Rupert,  un- 
perceived  by  the  Queen,  "  your  Majesty  may  re- 
member when  the  Comte  de  Grammont  was  last 
over  here,  he  told  us,  that  he  had  not  seen  any  very 
fine  pearls  in  England,  perhaps  they  may  have  a 
few  there  soon." 

As  it  was  impossible  for  Anne  of  Austria  to 
mistake  the  malicious  import  of  this  speech,  and 
equally  impossible  to  notice  it  without  repri- 
manding the  Duchesse  more  severely,  and  favoring 
Rupert  more  pointedly  than  she  deemed  politic, 
she  merely  said  to  the  latter — "  Monsieur,  we  will 
not  detain  you  longer,  and  can  only  hope  that  his 
Majesty  will  not  deem  it  requisite  to  take  any 
further  steps  in  this  matter,  as  we  are  perfectly 
convinced  that  no  further  blame  can  be  imputed 
to  you  in  it,  than  a  slight  degree  of  imprudence 
and  scarcely  that." 
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And,  so  saying,  she  extended  her  hand  to  him, 
which  he  raised  to  his  lips  with  the  most  profound 
respect,  and  bowing  almost  to  the  ground,  backed 
out  of  the  room,  without  vouchsafing  the  most 
transitory  glance  at  his  determined  calumniator. 

**  Well,"  said  Bussy  Rabutin,  eagerly,  from  the 
foot  of  the  stairs,  as  soon  as  Rupert  appeared  at 
the  first  turn. 

"  Well — and  ill,"  replied  the  latter,  for  nothing 
could  be  kinder  than  the  Queen  Mother ;  but  I 
greatly  fear  things  remain  much  as  they  were,  and 
that  I  am  as  deep  in  the  mire  as  ever." 

"  Allons  done  /"  said  Bussy. 

"  Yes,  really,"  rejoined  Rupert,  who  then  re- 
lated all  that  had  taken  place. 

"  The  old  dragon !"  said  Bussy,  stamping  his 
foot,  "  always  the  Duchess  of  pearls,  for  she  never 
will  be  the  pearl  of  Duchesses.  I  have  a  great 
mind  to  go  and  have  ten  thousand  affiches  struck 
ofi"  and  placarded  all  over  Paris,  and  the  provinces, 
ofiering  a  free  pardon  to  Cartouche  if  he  will  only 
carry  off  the  Chevereuse,  instead  of  her  jewels,  the 
next  time,  and  have  her  stewed  down  into  a  con- 
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somme  for  his  gang,  whom  I  am  sure  are  too  good 
Christians,  quand  meme,  not  to  abstain  from  flesh 
during  Lent,  and  of  that  there  is  not  the  smallest 
reminiscence  on  her  hones.  Peste !  there  go  the 
silver  trumpets,  whose  summons,  like  that  of  the 
last  trump,  we  must  obey  whether  we  are  pre- 
pared or  not,"  but  seeing  how  blank  Rupert  looked 
at  this  herald  of  disgrace,  for  hitherto  it  had  been 
part  of  his  duty  to  give  the  signal  for  their  sound- 
ing, Rabutin  took  out  a  pocket  book  and  wrote 
something  on  one  of  the  leaves,  which  he  then 
tore  off  and  gave  to  Singleton,  saying — 

"  There,  my  dear  fellow,  should  they  billet  you 
on  the  Hotel  Rabutin,  give  that  paper  to  my 
cusfode,  Dupuis  he  is  commonly  called,  but  I 
christened  him  Louchetrou,  on  account  of  a  certain 
obliquity  of  vision  that  he  has  contracted  by  a 
habit  of  mistaking  key  holes  for  spy  glasses  ;  but 
on  the  whole,  he  is  a  good  fellow  enough  and  always 
understands  reason,"  added  Bussy,  tapping  his 
pocket,  "  and  if  you  give  him  that  paper  from 
me  he  will  look  upon  it  in  the  light  of  a  inenu  du 
diner  for  you,  and  it  will  ensure  you  against  any 
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salmis  whose  antecedents  may  be  apocryphal,  or 
Sinjpotages  in  which  the  meats,  like  the  Chevereuse 
pearls,  may  be  absent  without  leave,  and  now, 
vale  risum  teneatis  amici !  courage!  et  Cartouche  ■' 
and  shaking  him  cordially  by  the  hand,  Rabutin 
sprang  into  his  saddle,  and  was  out  of  sight  in  a 
moment,  while  poor  Rupert,  as  soon  as  the  last  of 
the  royal  carriages  had  driven  out  of  the  quad- 
rangle, pursued  his  solitary  way  to  the  Rue  de 
Richelieu,  to  his  best  comforter  and  counsellor, 
Moliere. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

As  Rupert  turned  into  the  Rue  de  Richelieu,  a 
sudden  faintness  reminded  him  that  he  had  eaten 
nothing  since  eight  that  morning,  and  as  the  hos- 
pitable doors  of  the  Cafe  de  la  Sagesse,  where 
Boileau  and  Chapelle  had  found  such  excellent 
Burgundy,  stood  invitingly  open,  he  entered,  and 
called  for  a  cotelette  a  la  minute  to  appease  his 
hunger,  which  in  less  than  that  time,  he  discussed, 
and  then  proceeded  to  Moliere's,  which  was  only 
six  doors  further  on.  La  Foret,  looking  as  amiable 
as  usual,  opened  the  door  to  him. 

"  Is  your  master  at  home  ?"  asked  Rupert. 

"  Yes,  he  is." 
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"  Is  he  in  the  salon  or  in  his  own  room  ?" 
"  In  neither,  he  is  at  the  Theatre." 
"  Why,  I  thought  you  said  just  now  that  he 
was  at  home  ?" 

"  Aye,  marry  did  I ;  for  is  not  the  theatre  his 
home  ?  It  was  his  cradle,  and  is  like  to  be  his 
coffin — and  as  good  a  one  too,  as  any  other.  We 
must  all  die  somewhere — the  where  matters  little ; 
the  how,  is  everything.  And  if  all  the  priests  in 
France,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  at  their  head, 
were  to  swear  to  the  contrary,  1  wouldn't  believe 
but  what  pe  pauvre  Poquelin  !  will  have  as  good  a 
hoiv,  as  any  of  them.  At  all  events,  martyrs  are 
sure  to  go  to  heaven, — so  he's  safe." 

"  Is  there  no  one  at  home  then  ?"  re-interro- 
gated Rupert. 

"  Yes,  le  petU,  is  in  the  sitting-room." 
Singleton  entered,  thinking  he  should  glean 
more  from  the  answers  of  this  intelligent  child, 
than  from  the  crabbed  brevities  of  the  old  wo- 
man ;  and  he  did  not  like  following  Moliere  to 
the  Petit  Bourbon,  as  he  fancied  that  by  this 
time,  the  garbled  history  of  the  bracelets  was 
blazoned  all  over  Paris. 

D  3 
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He  found  little  Baron  seated  before  a  table, 
building  up  a  magnificent  structure,  almost  as 
high  as  the  Tower  of  Babel,  with  two  packs  of 
cards. 

"  Take  care !  shut  the  door  gently,"  cried  the 
child,  "  or  you  will  make  my  chateau  fall ;"  and 
as  he  spoke,  he  held  out  his  little  hands  on  either 
side  to  shelter  it,  from  any  insidious  currents  of 
air.  Rupert  knew  very  well  that  it  was  vain  to 
try  to  lure  child  or  adult  from  castle  building, 
without  offering  them  some  substantial  reality  in 
its  stead.  So,  taking  a  honhonniere  that  he  espied 
on  the  chimney-piece,  he  said  : 

"  Look  here,  Michel ;  see  what  fine  pralines 
there  are  in  this  box.  Who  do  you  think  they 
are  for  ?" 

"  Perhaps  for  me,  if  I  am  good,"  said  the  child 
jumping  down  off  his  chair,  putting  his  hands 
behind  his  back,  and  walking  over  to  Rupert. 

'*  Well,  I  think  you  look  as  if  you  were  veri/ 
good  ;  so  here  is  a  burnt  almond  for  you  ;"  and 
he  put  it  into  his  mouth. 

"  Now  tell  me,  my  little  man,  do  you  know 
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what  the  play  is  to-night  ?  and  whether  Moliere 
will  be  detained  late  at  the  theatre  V* 

"  The  play,"  replied  little  Baron,  who  kept 
his  dilating  eyes  fixed  steadily  on  the  honhons, 
while  he  assiduously  crunched  the  praline  Rupert 
had  already  given  him, — "  I  believe — indeed  I'm 
sure^  is  *  Les  Precieuses ;'  but  Papa  (for  so  he 
always  called  Moliere)  don't  act,  only  Mademoi- 
selle Moliere  ;  so  he  said  he  should  be  soon  back ; 
and  he  told  me,  who  ever  came,  I  was  to  keep 
them  to  supper, — so  you  must  stay." 

"  Voyons  la  carte,'^  said  Rupert  with  a  smile, 
drawing  a  chair  to  the  table,  and  taking  up  some 
of  the  cards  which  had  not  yet  been  employed  in 
building,  and  at  the  same  time  placing  the  sugar- 
plums in  the  centre  of  the  table.  "  Now  let  us 
see,  Michel,  which,  you,  or  I,  will  build  the  high- 
est castle  ;  and  whoever  does  ;  shall  have  this  box 
of  bonbons." 

"  What !  the  whole  box  ?"  asked  Baron,  clap- 
ping his  hands. 

"  The  whole  box." 

"  Ah  !  but  I  forgot ;  it  is  papa's  box,  and  nei- 
ther you,  nor  I,  have  any  right  to  it." 
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♦'  Well  thought  of,  my  little  fellow  ;  and  you 
shall  lose  nothing  for  being  honest.  So  instead 
of  the  honhonniere^  here  is  a  piastre^  which  will 
buy  you  quite  as  good  a  one,  if  you  win." 

**  Yes  ;  but  if  I  lose,  how  am  I  to  pay  you  V 

"  Decidedly  you  have  a  design  to  supersede 
Monsieur  Colbert !  my  little  financier,"  laughed 
Rupert.  Well,  if  you  lose,  you  shall  pay  me 
in  kisses.  You  have  plenty  of  them  it  is  to  be 
hoped  ?" 

"  Oh !  as  many  as  you  like,"  cried  the  little 
fellow,  again  clapping  his  hands  in  a  perfect  ex- 
tacy,  as  he  drew  his  chair  to  the  table,  knocked 
down  the  old  castle,  and  made  an  equal  division 
of  the  cards  ;  '*  but  mind  you  must  not  speak  a 
word  while  we  are  placing  the  cards, — for  often  a 
mere  breath  pulls  them  all  down." 

*'  Ah  !"  thought  Rupert,  "  these  are  not  the 
only  castles  that  a  mere  breath  destroys !" 

And  enchanted  at  the  dead  silence  his  little 
companion  so  scrupulously  preserved,  which  ena- 
bled him  unmolestedly  to  pursue  his  own  thoughts, 
he  continued  mechanically  to  pile  up  his  pack  of 
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cards,  but  so  carelessly  and  unartistically,  that 
being  for  the  most  part  a  set  of  ill-assorted  couples 
they  soon  separated  ;  which  Rupert  troubled  him- 
self as  little  about,  as  if  he  had  been  their  dearest 
friend,  or  nearest  relation.  Not  so  his  little  rival, 
who  could  not  suppress  a  look  of  silent  triumph 
at  his  own  superior  skill ;  and  by  the  time  the 
sun's  last  ray  had  faded  from  the  narrow  street, 
and  La  Foret  had  brought  in  lights,  he  got  gently 
off  his  chair,  and  going  to  the  extreme  end 
of  the  large  room,  clapped  his  hands,  and  cried 
out, — 

"  Look  !  Monsieur  L'Eperon  d'Or  !  look  at  my 
castle !" 

"  It  is  indeed  very  magnificent !  and  you  have 
fairly  won  the  prize,"  said  Rupert  giving  him  the 
piastre."" 

Here,  La  Foret  who  continued  to  flit  about  the 
room  like  a  bat,  doing  those  sundry  nothings,  that 
don't  require  doing,  but  which  servants  find  in- 
dispensable, when  they  prefer  staying,  to  going, 
suddenly  stopped  opposite  to  Rupert,  and  put- 
ting her  arms  akimbo,  said, 
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"  Et  vous  moil  beau  Monsieur,  vos  chateaux 
sent  ils  tous  en  Espagne  ?  * 

''All!  ma  bonne  La  Foret,"  smiled  Rupert, 
"  where  you,  are  quite  welcome  to  go  and  be  the 
Duenna  ! " 

"  Humph !  if  that  is  the  only  post  you  have 
to  offer  me,  I  can  fill  it  far  better  here,'' 

Rupert  who  was  not  vvithout  his  suspicions  of 
Moliere's  domestic  unhappiness,  felt  there  would 
be  something  treacherous,  and  dishonorable, 
in  letting  the  old  woman  (whose  hatred  of 
Armande  always  made  her  open-mouthed)  specify 
any  of  its  details,  especially  before  that  other 
object  of  her  master's  bounty,  for  all  children 
are  enfans  terribles,  as  far  as  understanding,  and 
repeating,  everything  that  they  should  not,  goes. 
So  rubbing  his  hands,  he  said, — 

"  Really  it  is  very  chilly  !  I  think  ma  bonne , 
we  should  be  all  the  better  for  a  little  fire." 

"  Apropos!  "  cried  the  old  woman  bustling  off 
to  do  so,  "  that  reminds  me   I  was  to  light  one, 

♦  And  you  sir,  are  all  your  Castles  in  the  air  ? 
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Monsieur  Poquelin  can  seldom  leave   them  off, 
before  May,  on  account  of  his  cough." 

The  fire  kindled,  Rupert  drew  his  chair  to  it, 
and  placing  his  feet  on  one  of  the  dogs,  began 
watching  the  bright  sparks  of  the  dry,  and  frag- 
rant pine  wood,  as  they  flew  up  the  chimney, 
while  little  Baron,  coming  and  standing  beside 
him,  he  placed  his  arm  round  the  boy's  neck, 
who  lost  no  time  in  asking  him  if  he  knew  any 
good  Fairy  Tales  ?  for  children,  of  any  intellect 
at  all,  are  quite  as  particular,  in  the  quality  of 
their  fictions ;  as  Epicures  are  in  that  of  their 
viands,  and  selfishness  strange  to  say,  forming  no 
part  of  Singleton's  nature,  although  he  had  for 
the  last  three  years  attained  to  manhood  !  he 
quitted  the  Duchesse  de  Chevereuse's  bracelets, 
the  Bastille,  and  even  Lucy  !  and  set  off  at  a 
brisk  pace,  through  the  Forest,  with  Poucette, 
and  his  brothers,  with  whom  he  had  just  arrived 
at  the  Ogre's  Castle,  when  a  loud  ring  at  the 
ante-chamber  door,  announced  the  return  of 
Moliere. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


"  Ha!  ha!  ha!  Si  Mmidus  vult  dicipi  decipia- 
tur,"*  laughed  the  Due  de  la  Rochefoucauld. 

"  Amen,"  said  Boileau,  on  whom  he  was  lean- 
ing, as  they  entered  the  room  where  Rupert  and 
little  Baron  were  sitting,  while  Moliere,  Chapelle, 
and  the  Due  de  Guiche,  brought  up  the  rear. 

"  Ah!  Monsieur  I'Eperon  d'Or !  delighted  to  see 
you,"  said  the  host ;  "  you  see  je  fais  le  Diahle 
a  quatre,  for  these  gentlemen  have  done  me  the 
honor  of  returning  to  sup  with  me ;  et  toi  mon 
enfant,"  added  he,  stooping  down  to  kiss  little 

*  Since  the  world  wishes  to  be  gulled,  let  it  be  gulled. 
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Baron,  who  was  clinging  round  him,  *'  how  have 
you  been  ?" 

**  Only  imagine,"  said  Boileau,  "  what  they  have 
set  about  now." 

"  It  is  not  easy  to  guess,"  said  Rupert,  who 
could  think  of  nothing  more  agreeable  than  the 
eternal  bracelets. 

**  Why,  that  /  write  half  Moliere's  plays !  on 
the  strength,  I  suppose,  of  my  furnishing  him 
with  some  of  his  dog  Latin." 

"  Well,"  said  Chapelle,  *'  as  Monsieur  de  la 
Rochefoucauld  said  just  now,  if  the  world  likes 
to  be  gulled,  let  it  be  gulled." 

"  Of  course  it  likes  to  be  gulled,  when,  by  be- 
ing so,  it  gains,  or  thinks  it  gains.  Monsieur  Des- 
preaux,  as  well  as  Moliere,"  said  Rupert. 

**  Ah  !"  laughed  Boileau,  "  one  may  perceive 
you  have  not  lost  your  time  at  court,  Monsieur ; 
you  sprinkle  Veau  benite  de  la  cour  so  grace- 
fully." 

"  Without  having  been  to  court,  I  must  say," 
said  Chapelle,  "  I  never  saw  Poquelin  act  so  well 
as  to  night,  the  old  man  in  the  pit  was  right," 
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"  I  thought  you  were  not  to  act  to-night,  petit 
papa  ?"  said  young  Baron. 

"I  did  not  intend  to  act  when  I  went  to  the 
theatre,  but  Duparc  was  taken  ill,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  do  so." 

"  And  it  would  be  a  thousand  pities  if  you  had 
not,"  said  the  Due  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  "  for  I 
consider,  my  dear  Moliere,  that,  to-night,  you 
received  the  quintessence  of  the  immortality  of 
your  fame,  in  one  sentence.  Were  I  an  actor,  I 
would  rather  have  received  such  comprehensive 
and  genuine  homage,  than  the  echoed  plaudits  of 
all  posterity." 

"  What  was  it  ?"  asked  Rupert,  eagerly. 

"  Why,"  said  the  Duke,  '*  in  that  delicious 
scene  between  Cathos,  Madelon,  and  Mascarille, 
where  the  latter  says  : — 

**  *  II  est  vrai  qu'il  est  honteux  de  n'avoir  pas 
des  premiers,  tout  ce  qui  se  fait;  mais  ne  vous 
mettez  pas  en  peine  !  je  veux  etablir  chez 
vous — une  academic  de  beaux  esprits,*  &c., 
&c.,  &c. 

"  Moliere  was  troubled  by  his  cough,  when  an 
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old  man  in  the  pit  got  up,  and  cried  out,  *  Courage! 
courage!  Moliere !  voila  la  bonne  comedie  V* 

**  Yes,"  said  Boileau,  "and  what  do  you  think 
was  Poquelin's  ingratitude  to  those  great  models 
who  have  made  him  what  he  is  ?  Why,  the  mo- 
ment he  got  to  the  wing,  he  exclaimed,  *  Je  n'ai 
plus  que  faire  d'etudier  Terence,  et  Plaute,  et 
d'eplucherles  fragments  de  Menandre  ;  jen'ai  qu'a 
etudier  le  monde  !"f 

"  And  he  was  right,"  said  Monsieur  de  la 
Rochefoucauld  ;  "  for  the  world  only  can  convey 
a  knowledge  of  itself.  Seeking  it  in  books,  is  as 
wise  as  it  would  be  for  a  surgeon  to  study  ana- 
tomy upon  a  shadow,  instead  of  upon  the  sub- 
stance, that  reflected  that  shadow." 

"Then,  Monseigneur,"  rejoined  Boileau,  "  what 
becomes  of  the  poet's  advice 

' Yos  exemplaria  Grseca 


Noctuma  versate  manu,  versate  diuraa.'  " 

*  Courage,  courage  Moliere !  that  is  genuine  comedy ! 

t  "  I  have  no  longer  any  business  to  be  studying  Plautus 
and  Terence,  and  to  be  picking  fragments  of  Menander. 
I  have  only  to  study  the  -world."  And,  certainly,  it  was 
by  his  study  of  it,  that  he  so  completely  mastered  his 
knowledge  of  it. 
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"  Why,  temper  it  of  course  with  his  own  pro- 
found truth,  which  he  utters  a  little  further  on, 

'  Ficta  voluptatis  causa  sibi  prosima  veris  : 
Ne,  quodcumque  volet,  poscat,  sibi  falcula  credi ;' 

besides,  if  I  recollect  rightly,"  added  the  Duke, 
'*  a  scarcely  inferior  authority  to  our  friend, 
Horace,  one  Sieur  Boileau  Despreaux,  after  ex- 
patiating upon  barbaric  tragedy,  which,  at  its 
origin,  was  but  a  rude  and  monotonous  chorus, 
observes  with  much  truth, 

'  Thespis,  flit  le  premier,  qui  barbouille  de  lie, 
Promena  par  les  bourgs,  cette  heureuse  folie  ; 
Et  d'acteurs  mal  orn^s  chargeant  un  tombereau, 
Amusa  les  passans  d'un  sjDectacle  nouveau. 
^SCHYLE  dans  le  choeur  jetta  les  personnages 
D'un  masque  plus  honnete  habiUa  les  visages  : 
Sur  les  ais  d'un  Theatre  en  public  exhausse, 
Fait  paraitre  Tacteur  d'un  brodequin  chausse.' 

Now,  if  Thespis  had  not  dared  to  innovate,  that 
is  to  progress,  the  drama  would  still  have  been  in 
a  state  of  barbarism.  So,  e'en  let  Poquelin  be 
our  modern  Thespis." 

*^  At  all  events,"  laughed  Moliere,  "  had  Thes- 
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pis  never  existed,  in  due  time,  Quintileus's  would 
have  been  as  plentiful  as  mushrooms  ;  and  each  in 
his  vocation,  when  he  heard  you  ought  recite, 
would  have  cried, 

*' '  Prithee,  alter  this,  and  make  that  right !'  " 

The  Due  de  Guiche,  who  thought  he  ought  to 
take  some  part  in  the  conversation — and  yet  did 
not  very  well  know  how — for  he  had  invited  him- 
self to  supper  more  for  the  sake  of  the  wife  than 
the  husband,  so,  in  order  to  be  at  once  kind, 
complimentary i  and  politic,  he  now  hazarded  the 
uncompromising  observation  of, 

*'  Mon  cher.  Monsieur  de  Moliere,  you  appear 
tired !" 

Thinking  that  the  patrician  "  c/e,"  which  he  had 
so  delicately  insinuated  into  this  short  sentence, 
far  outweighed,  in  magnitude  and  grace,  any  of 
the  many  compliments  his  host  was  continually 
receiving. 

**  I  fear,  Monseigneur,  that  I  have  tired  you  ; 
and  that  makes  you  imagine  I  am  tired." 

**  Not  the  least  in  the  world,  I  assure  you." 

"  Could  any  one  ever  be  tired  of   Moliere  ?" 
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said  Monsieur  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  blushing  for 
his  brother  peer's  gaucherie  and  inanity. 

'*  Truly,  as  my  brother  Duke  says,"  rejoined 
de  Guiche,  "  could  one  ever  be  tired  of  Moliere." 
"  Due,  tant  que  vous  voulez  mon  cher ;  maisnon 
pas  pair!  (paire)  de  grace  ?  "  exclaimed  Monsieur 
de  La  Rochefoucauld  goaded  into  a  pun,  while 
Boileau  and  Chapelle  were  laughing.  Moliere, 
who  had  not  so  long  studied  the  great  volume  of 
human  nature,  without  being  able  to  read  fluently 
in  every  edition  of  it ;  perceived  by  Rupert's  face, 
that  he  was  dissappointed  at  their  not  being  alone, 
as  he  had,  evidently,  something  to  say  to  him. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  **  will  you  excuse  me 
for  a  few  minutes  ?  I  have  a  little  business  to  tran- 
sact with  Monsieur  L'Eperon  d'Or  ;  but  it  will 
not  detain  us  long." 

Gratefully  taking  the  hint,  Rupert  followed 
their  amphytrion  out  of  the  room. 

"  Well  ?  "  asked  Moliere,  as  soon  as  they  were 
in  the  ante-room. 

"  I  hardly  know  how  to  tell  you  the  dilemma  I 
am  in,"  said  Singleton,  "  it  seems  such  a  bad  re- 
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turn  for  all  your  friendship,  to  have  got  into  such 
an  asinine  scrape  ;  and  yet,  when  I  did  so,  I  had 
not  even  seen  you." 

"  Allans  done  !  "  interrupted  Moliere,  "  and  if 
you  had,  what  is  the  use  of  friendship,  if  it  don't 
get  one  out  of  scrapes,  or,  at  least,  try  to  do  so  ? 
at  all  events,  I  hope  you  don't  pay  mine  the  bad 
compliment  of  thinking  it  is  like  the  fine  gilt 
goblets,  given  at  christenings,  only  for  show  ;  but 
if  you  do,  you  never  were  more  mistaken  ;  as 
I  assure  you,  there  never  was  better  or  stronger 
huckaback  for  ever^^-day  wear  and  tear,  than  the 
sort  of  friendship  I  feel  for  you  my  young  friend, 
so  now  for  your  budget." 

"  You  are  independent  of  friendship,"  said 
Rupert,  pressing  the  hand  which  Moliere  had 
placed  in  his,  "  but  no  one  is  beyond  affection, 
especially  you,  who  are  always  subjecting  yourself 
to  it." 

He  then  related,  from  beginning  to  end,  the 
whole  history  of  the  pearl  bracelets. 

"Diantre!  ^'est  grave!''  exclaimed  Moliere, 
stroking  his  chin,  "  and  I  have  no  better  advice  to 
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give  you  than  the  Comte  de  Bussy  Rabutin's, 
which  I  think  excellent.  Let  the  Court  and  the 
town  think  it  was  a  practical  joke  upon  the 
Duchesse  de  Chevereuse,  you  need  not  tell  them 
so,  but  let  them  think  it,  it  is  always  better  to  be 
laughed  with  than  at ;  and  now,  we  must  only 
wait  the  arrival  of  events,  which,  for  the  most 
part,  bring  their  own  plan  of  action  with  them, 
and  render  all  pre-conceived  projects  futile; 
indeed,  it  is  quite  impossible  either  to  advise  or 
determine,  till  we  know  what  the  King  will  do  in 
the  business ;  so  now,  let  us  return  to  our  friends 
in  the  drawing-room,  but,  mind ;  not  a  word  to 
them." 

Soon  after  they  had  entered  the  salon,  Josselin 
announced  supper,  and  Baron  wished  them  good 
night. 

"  I  suppose,"  said  Moliere,  '*  we  shall  find  my 
wife  in  the  salle  a  manger?  " 

But  instead  of  Annan  de,  he  only  found  a  note 
from  her  on  his  napkin,  it  ran  as  follows : 

"  Mm  Ami, 

*^As  the  Due  de  Guiche  sups  with  you  to 
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night,  I  shall  not  come  down  to  supper.  Indeed, 
I  have  a  bad  headache,  which  you  can  make  my 
excuse. 

^'A  Toi  de   Cceur^ 

"  Armande." 

An  almost  imperceptible  expression  of  contempt 
curled  Moliere's  lip,  as  he  read  this  note ;  but, 
rolling  it  quietly  up,  he  lit  it  at  the  candle,  and 
then  gave  it  to  Josselin,  to  put  in  the  fire  ;  while, 
bowing  round  the  table,  he  said  : 

*'  Gentlemen,  Madame  Moliere  begs  you  will 
have  the  goodness  to  excuse  her  ;  as  she  has  a  bad 
headache," 

At  this,  the  customary  and  ohligato  regrets 
were,  of  course,  expressed,  and  then  the  conver- 
sation became  general  and  animated,  turning  first 
upon  the  loves  of  the  Kang,  in  particular,  and 
then  upon  love,  in  general. 

"I  think  Monseigneur,"  said  Moliere,  to  the 
Due  de  la  Rouchefoucauld,  "  you  have  been  rather 
severe  on  the  sex." 

"  As  how,  pray  ?     If  you  mean  individually ,  I 
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plead  not  guilty  ;  if  collectively  ?  as  part  of  the 
genuSf  man,  guilty ,  decidedly ;  for  since  the  crea- 
tion, man  has  been,  in  one  shape  or  other,  the 
natural  enemy  of  woman,  for  which  she  is  indeed 
to  be  pitied,  for  misierum  est  ab  eo  lardi,  quo  non 
possis  queri." 

"  No,  no,"  said  Chapelle,  quickly  ;  who  by  the 
deepening  shade  on  Moliere's  countenance,  feared 
he  might  be  drawn  into  speaking  too  openly  on 
this  favourite  topic  of  his.  "  What  Poquelin 
means,  Monseigneur,  is,  that  one  half  of  the  sex 
at  least,  will  never  forgive  you." 

"  Which  half?  and  why  ?  "  asked  the  Duke. 

'*  You  say,  Monseigneur,  that  there  are  many 
women  who  never  had  a  lover ;  but  there  is  no 
woman,  who  never  had  but  one.  Now,  you  cer- 
tainly cannot  expect  that  the  many  will  pardon 
you." 

**  You  should  look  to  Chapelle,  my  dear 
Boileau,"  laughed  the  Duke,  "  or  he  will  take  the 
trade  out  oiyour  hands !  " 

"  What  a  pity,"  said  Boileau,  "  that  Racine  is 
not  here  ;  you  should  hear  him  on  the  chapter  of 
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Love's  Omnipotence  !  No  girl  of  fifteen,  hood- 
winked for  the  first  time,  ever  thought,  talked,  or 
looked  more  nonsense." 

"  And  the  cause  ?  "  asked  Moliere. 

"  Some  say  it  is  Ninon  ;  some,  the  magnificent 
Duparc  ;  some,  the  Circean  Champmesle." 

"  Bdh  !  the  fact  is,"  rejoined  Monsieur  de  la 
Rochefoucauld,  "  that  he  is  only  echoing  his  pro- 
totype, Euripides,  who  gave  a  legal  opinion  long 
ago,  about  this  said  amor  vivorum  rex ;  that  he  was 
the  god  of  the  gods,  and  the  governor  of  men,  to 
whom  we  must  all  do  homage,  keep  holiday  for 
him,  worship  in  his  temple,  and  adore  at  his 
shrine." 

*'Z)'accorc?,"  lisped  the  Due  de  Guiche. 

"  Silence  !  "  thou  Cupid's  whirligig  !  and  let  thy 
betters  speak.  Dsspreaux,  we  are  among  friends, 
and  the  matter  shall  go  no  further  ;  but  conjess,'" 
added  Monsieur  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  "  have  you 
any  secret  yearnings  towards  this  said  little  great 
Deityship  ? " 

"  Me  !"  said  Boileau,  cutting  with  great  energy 
into   a  faisan  en  surprise,  "  having  no  personal 
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knowledge  whatever  on  the  subject,  I  cannot  give 
an  original  verdict;  but,  from  all  I  have  ever 
heard  or  seen  of  Dan  Cupid  and  his  doings,  I  am 
quite  of  the  opinion  of  Caecillus,  in  Tully's  Tus- 
culans,  who  held  him  to  be  no  better  than  a  fool 
and  an  idiot,  and  would  never  acknowledge  Love 
to  be  a  great  god." 

**  Choke  the  heretic  !"  laughed  La  Rochefou- 
cauld, putting  a  large  Frontignac  grape  into  a 
goblet  of  chambertin,  and  passing  it  to  Boileau. 

"Nay,Monseigneur,"  cried  Chapelle,  "the  potion 
is  too  costly  for  him  ;  he'll  fancy  that  rich  grape, 
Cleopatra's  union." 

"  Hardly,"  said  Boileau,  "  for  it,  like  all  other 
unions,  was  dissolved  in  vinegar !  " 

"  Enough  of  his  blasphemies  !  "  said  the  Duke, 
with  a  mock-heroic  air,  as  he  turned  from  Boileau 
to  Moliere.  "  What  says  our  good  host  ?  who 
sits  there,  like  Socrates,  in  that  choice  dialogue 
of  Plato's,  waiting  for  his  turn  to  speak." 

"  Why,  7,  of  course,"  said  Moliere,  with  a 
forced  smile,  as  he  filled  another  tumbler  of  water, 
in  answer  to  the  wine  Chapelle  held  up  to  pledge 
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him  in,  "  am,  in  duty  bound,  to  agree  with  Aris- 
tophanes, that  he  was  scornfully  rejected  from  the 
council  of  the  gods  ;  and  after  having  his  wings 
clipped  that  he  might  not  return  to  heaven,  was 
banished  to  earth,  that  he  might  do  as  much  mis- 
chief as  he  could  among  mortals ;  a  mission  which 
he  has  scrupulously  fulfilled." 

"  Horrible  !  "  exclaimed  Monsieur  de  la  Roche- 
foucauld, shaking  his  hands  and  throwing  up  his 
eyes.  "  I  find  I  have  got  into  a  perfect  hornet's 
nest  of  infidels.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  at  least,  that 
there  is  one  true  beKever.  Monsieur  L'Eperon 
d'Or,  you,  at  least,  are  of  the  age  to  have  faith  ?  " 

**  I  certainly  am  of  opinion,"  said  Rupert,  "  that 
Phffidrus  was  right,  and  that  the  fire  that  Prome- 
theus brought  from  Heaven,  and  Love,  are  one  and 
the  same  ;  but  I  diff'er  from  him  in  thinking  that 
Love  was  born  of  Chaos,  for,  on  the  contrary. 
Chaos  is  generally  born  of  Love  ;  another  version 
perhaps,  Monseigneur,  of  *  Plus  on  aime  une  mait, 
resse,  et  plus  on  est  pres  de  la  hair.' " 

"  A  la  honneheure !  that  is  something  like  the 
true  creed,"  said  Monsieur  de  la  Rochefoucauld. 
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"  Then,  of  course,  you  prefer  Love's  bondage  to 
all  the  freedom,  or  all  the  splendour  upon  earth  ?" 

"  I  don't  know ;  I'll  tell  you  when  I'm  cap- 
tured," equivocated  Rupert. 

"  The  retort  is  courteous,"  bowed  the  Duke, 
"  but  I  did  not  mean  to  be  personal ;  I  merely 
meant  that  as  an  article  of  faith,  you  thought  as 
Seneca  did  of  the  prison  of  the.  Evangelists,  *  career 
illorum  emni  curia  sanctior,'  and  that  in  like 
manner,  the  poorest  heart  in  which  love  is  im- 
prisoned, is  more  sacred,  than  the  greatest  mind  in 
which  intellect  holds  its  court.  Boileau,  moncher, 
I  must  also  disclaim  anything  like  personality  to 
yoUy  in  the  last  sentence." 

"  No  apologies,  Monseigneur,  pray  ;  to  be  ac- 
cused of  a  regal  amount  of  intellect  domiciled  in  a 
great  mind,  are  among  those  sort  of  accusations 
which  a  man  can  always  submit  to,  provided  he 
only  possess  as  much  resignation  and  equanimity  of 
temper  as  a  beggar  who  has  unexpectedly  come 
into  a  large  fortune,"  said  Boileau. 

*'  By  the  bye,"  said  the  Due  de  Guiche,  "as  you 
are  all  wits,  and  savants,  v^hat  is  your  real  opinion 
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of  Racine?  Madame  de  Sevigne  says  she  thinks 
the  taste  for  him  \Yill  go  by,  like  the  fashion  of 
Fontange  petticoats." 

"  I  don't  think  it  ever  will  in  France,"  replied 
Monsieur  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  "  but  his  tragedies, 
being  essentially  French,  grafted  upon  Greek 
models,  I  do  believe  that  they  will  never  have  a 
European  popularity," 

"  Ah  !  vraiment  ;  then  what  will  become  of  our 
friend  Poquelin,  for  his  plays  are  also  essentially 
French  ?"  sapiently,  and  not  with  the  best  taste  in 
the  world,  asked  Monsieur  de  Guiche. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  will  become  of  them,"  said  La 
Rochefoucauld,  *'till  nature,  genuine  wit,  and  fine 
satire,  are  banished  from  the  stage,  as  common 
sense  and  courtesy  are  from  the  noddles  of  some 
individuals,  the  plaudits  Moliere's  plays  excite 
will  echo,  and  their  brilliant  coruscations  will  flash 
from  pole,  to  pole,  of  the  dramatic  hemisphere." 

"  Dlionneur  !  I  believe  you  are  right,"  said  De 
Guiche  ;  "  I  never  heard  a  dissentient  voice  about 
Poquelin,  except  a  German  acquaintance  of 
mine — the  Baron  Von  Schwillingstoupe,  who 
says  he  don't  quite  understand  Moliere's  plays." 
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"  Ah  !  friend  Poquelin,"  laughed  Boileau,  "  I 
fear  German  lead  will  be  for  ever  forged  into  bul- 
lets against  you  for  the  slight  gibe  you  have  put 
into  the  mouth  of  your  pedant,  Caritides^  against 
the  Germans  ;  for  solemn  dullness  ne'er  forgives 
a  jest."* 

"  Well,  it  can't  be  helped,"  laughed  Monsieur 
de  la  Rochefoucauld;"  there  will  still  be  bright 
stars  to  the  remotest  posterity,  to  run  their  glo- 
rious course  round  Moliere's   golden  sun  ;  so  it 

*  Boileau,  it  would  appear,  was  a  true  prophet ;  for  no- 
thing but  this  sort  of  stolid  rancour,  worthy  of  German 
phlegm,  can  account  for  Schlegel's  injustice  to  Moliere, 
who  awards  him  only  a  kind  of  prosaic  claim  to  comedy,  or 
rather  to  burlesque,  such  as  would  have  been  the  just  meed 
of  Scarron,  or  Rabelais ;  wliile,  on  the  other  hand,  he  extols, 
with  a  sort  of  mystic  extacy,  and  truly  heavy  brigade  of 
German  enthusiasm,  the  squibs  and  crackers  of  Calderon 
de  la  Barca  !  though,  after  all,  he  may  have  done  so  in  per- 
fect good  faith ;  for  the  inflated  and  coarse  diction  of  the 
►Spanish  dramatist,  perhaps,  was  more  congenial  to,  and 
penetrated  more  easily,  the  density  of  German  apprehen- 
sion, than  the  fine  subtleties,  glowing  humour,  and  keen 
satire  of  Moliere ;  therefore,  it  may  be  as  unreasonable  to 
expect  Schlegel  to  have  appreciated  the  French  Aristo- 
phanes, as  to  expect  a  heavy  waggon  to  keep  pace  with  the 
high  pressure,  and  accelerated  speed,  of  an  express  train. 
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matters  little  if  that  said  sun  should  get  slightly 
obscured  in  the  Black  Forest.  One  can't  have 
everything  ;  and  it  would  be  too  much  to  expect 
that  a  people  who  excel  as  the  Germans  do,  in 
sentiment  and  sausages,  should  throne  it  equally 
in  criticism  and  quickness  of  comprehension  :  and 
now  let  us  drink  to  the  Fatherland  of  thought, 
which,  if  it  be  slow,  will  not  be  the  less  sure,  to 
arrive  at  great  pre-eminence  in  the  world's  his- 
tory ;  and  if,"  added  the  Duke,  draining  a  glass 
of  Johannisberg,  in  which  the  rest  followed  his 
example, — "  there  he  tnith  in  wine,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  its  superiority." 

They  had  scarcely  set  down  their  glasses,  before 
a  loud  knocking,  as  with  the  butt-end  of  a  musket, 
was  heard  at  the  dining-room  door,  and  a  gruff 
voice  said, — 

^'  Open  in  the  name  of  the  King  !" 

Rupert  justly  surmising  who  were  the  appli- 
cants, and  for  whom  they  came,  was  perfectly 
calm,  and  a  muscle  of  his  face  never  moved.  Not 
so  the  Due  de  Guiche,  who,  having  risked  a  pou- 
let   on   a   voyage  of  discovery  that  morning  to 
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Madame  de  Montespan,  to  console  her  during  the 
King's  temporary  absence,  had  strange  misgivings 
that  this  might  be  the  answer  to  it, — not  exactly 
the  one  he  should  have  liked, — while  Moliere 
rose  at  the  imperious  summons  and  opened  the 
door,  when  a  party  of  twelve  Mousquetaires  en- 
tered and  surrounded  Rupert,  presenting  him 
with  a  lettre  de  cachet ;  while  their  chief,  handed 
a  letter  of  another  description  to  Moliere,  civilly 
saluting  him,  a  la  militaire,  and  saying, — 

**  De  sa  Majeste  meme.  Monsieur,"*  and  then 
the  detachment  of  Mousquetaires,  as  well  as  the 
assembled  guests  fell  back,  while  Moliere  read  it. 
Folding  it  up  with  a  kind  of  half  smile,  and  put- 
ting it  into  his  pocket,  he  said  aloud,  for  the  benefit 
of  those  present,  as  soon  as  he  had  perused  it, 

"  It  is  true  that  young  men,  will  be  young  men ; 
but  you  are  likely  to  pay  dearly,  Monsieur,  for 
your  frolic.  A  rare  jest,  gentlemen;  you  must 
know  that  Monsieur  L'Eperon  d'Or  took  the 
liberty  of  making  Madame  la  Duchesse   de  Che- 

*  From  the  King  himself,  Sir. 
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vereuse  both  charitable  and  munificent,  in  the  true 
gospel  acceptation  of  charity,  that  of  literally  not 
letting  her  left  hand  know  what  her  right  gives, 
or  indeed  either  of  them,  know  one  word  of  the 
matter !  by  putting  a  very  costly  pair  of  pearl 
bracelets  of  hers  into  the  plate  at  Notre  Dame  this 
morning ;  Versailles,  with  the  exception  of  Madame 
la  Duchesse,  is  still  holding  its  sides  at  the  freak ; 
but  she  insists  that  the  Bastille  should  hold  Mon- 
sieur L'Eperon  d'Or,  to  teach  him  not  to  confound 
piety  with  pearls !  for  the  future." 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!  capital!"  laughed  all  the  as- 
sembled guests.  "  You  ought,"  said  the  Due  de 
Guiche,  "  to  have  a  vote  of  public  thanks  for  having 
played  that  execrable  old  woman  so  excellent  a 
trick." 

And  Rupert  not  to  bely  Moliere's  statement, 
received  with  a  somewhat  melancholy  smile,  all 
the  compliments  and  congratulations  which  he  by 
no  means  deserved. 

"  Courage  !  my  young  friend,"  said  Monsieur 
de  la  Rochefoucauld,  laying  his  hand  on  Rupert's 
shoulder,  "  you  are  now  on  the  high  road  to  for- 
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tune  and  to  fame ;  for  a  young  man  is  never 
considered  really  lance  at  court  till  he  has  matri- 
culated at  the  Bastille!  ha!  ha!  ha!  you  said  a  while 
ago  you,  would  tell  me  when  you  were  captured ; 
so  I  shall  expect  some  news,  when  I  go  and  see 
you  next  week,  and  there  are  no  visits  I  pay  with 
more  pleasure  than  those  to  the  Chatelet,  and  the 
Bastille,  because  one  is  sure  of  finding  one's  friends 
at  homeJ" 

"  Ah !  Monseigneur  how  the  world  mistakes 
you !"  said  Boileau,  "  for  it  imagines  that  you 
always  try  to  find  your  friends  outT 

"  That  my  dear  Despreaux,  for  the  most  part  is 
so  easy,  that  I  have  no  occasion  to  try^' 

Rupert  then  shook  hands  with  them  all  round, 
and  accompanied  \heM(msquetaireSf  and  as  Moliere 
followed  him  to  the  head  of  the  stairs,  Singleton 
said  to  him  in  a  whisper — 

"  I  fear  then,  that  the  King  is  very  much  dis- 
pleased with  me,  since  he  sends  me  to  the  Bastille, 
without  even  vouchsafing  me  an  audience  to 
explain  the  history  of  those  confounded  bracelets  !** 

"  On  the  contrary,"  replied  Moliere,  "  he  is  very 
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well  disposed  towards  you ;  very  well ;  for  the 
Comte  de  Bussy  Babutin  has  explained  the  whole 
affair  to  him ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  make  this 
parade  of  anger  to  appease  the  Duchesse  de  Che- 
vereuse.  But  you  may  trust  me,"  concluded  he, 
between  the  parenthesis  of  his  troublesome  cough, 
"  to  keep  you  au  courant  to  all  that  takes  place, 
and  to  watch  over  your  interests." 

'*  God  bless  you  !  my  dear  kind  friend  ;  there, 
pray  don't  stand  any  longer  in  the  draught,"  said 
Rupert,  pushing  Moliere  back  into  the  room  mth 
one  hand,  while  he  motioned  to  the  Mousqiietaires 
with  the  other,  that  he  was  ready  to  attend  them. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

As  great  captains,  and  conquerors,  and  that 
sort  of  obsolete  gentry,  used  to  introduce  their 
own  laws  and  customs  into  a  captured  country, 
thereby,  re-modelling  the  said  country,  so  as  to 
suit  their  own  views  and  vanities,  just  as  Mrs. 
Primrose  remodeled  her  old  gowns,  after  a  fashion 
that  at  once  awed,  and  astonished,  the  beholders 
at  church  of  a  Sunday  :  with  this  difference,  that 
that  worthy  woman,  and  her  daughters,  only 
**  flourished  upon  cat-gut,"  while  the  aforesaid 
"  great  captains,"  flourished  upon  catastrophes ; 
so  in  like  manner,  do  great  gastronomes  bring 
mighty  changes  into  strange  kitchens,  and  by  dint 
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of  sending  cooks  back  to  the  d 1,  from  whence 

they  are  said  to  come,  work  great  culinary  revo- 
lutions, which  like  most  other  revolutions,  causes 
the  "  madness  of  many,  for  the  gain  of  a  few,"  so 
at  least  it  fell  out,  in  the  offices  of  the  *'  Golden 
Porringer,"  where  the  waiters  and  Marmitons  for 
a  long  time  complained  with  that  wholesale  sinner, 
and  retail  penitent.  King  David,  that  "  their  souls 
were  full  of  the  mocking  of  the  wealthy,  and  the 
despitefulness  of  the  proud ;  "  for  it  was  many  a 
long  and  weary  day  before  the  dishes  they  placed 
before  him,  could  find  favour  in  Sir  Gilbert  Haw- 
thorne's sight ;  often  indeed,  did  he  threaten  to 
demolish  cooks,  drawers,  landlord,  and  all,  for 
daring  to  suppose  that  he,  an  English  knight  of 
the  shire,  used  to  Christian  food,  could  eat  such 
messes,  fit  only  for  poodles  and  papists ;  and  we 
verily  believe  that  he  would  have  carried  his  threat 
into  execution,  and  have  got  up  a  little  domici- 
liary St.  Bartholomew,  but  that  like  Adrian  the 
Sixth,  restrained  by  Lodovicus  Suessanus  from 
burning  the  statue  of  Pasquin,  least  frogs  should 
spring  from  its  ashes.     Similar  fears  restrained 
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Sir  Gilbert's  vengeance;  for  what  could  French 
cooks  and  waiters — according  to  his  version  of 
Pythagoras — transmigrate  into,  but  frogs ;  and 
where  would  frogs  so  generated,  leap,  but  down 
his  throat  ?  Therefore,  all  things  well  weighed, 
both  cooks  and  waiters  were  let  to  live ;  and  as 
forbearance  (!)  seldom  goes  unrewarded,  they  lived 
and  learnt,  so  that  in  due  time,  the  Knight  could 
"  rise,  and  greet  the  morn,"  with  the  certainty  of 
sitting  down  to  as  handsome  a  chine,  or  as  stu- 
pendous a  swan  pie,  as  he  could  have  done  at 
Hawthorne  Glen  ;  and  as  Launcelot,  always  him- 
self superintended  the  toast  that  was  to  make 
mellow  his  morning's  draught  of  ale — which  ale — 
(the  strongest  audit)  arrived  duly  every  month 
from  England.  Sir  Gilbert  Hawthorne  was  at 
length  able  to  feed  as  became  a  man !  that  is,  an 
English  man  ;  for  of  course,  there  are  no  men  in 
other  countries — at  least,  such  was,  and  indeed  is, 
pretty  much  the  Anglo-Saxon  belief.  Sir  Gilbert, 
therefore,  had  now  for  some  time  past,  discarded 
the  frequent  use  of  the  word  Gargotte,  as  oppro- 
briously  applied  to  the  cuisine  of  the  Golden  Por- 
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ringer  (that  being  the  only  French  word  he  had 
thoroughly  mastered),  and  was  spread  out  one 
morning  about  two  months  after  Rupert  Single- 
ton's retirement  to  the  Bastille,  before  an  almost 
equally  voluminous  venison  pasty,  as  the  King, 
who  delighted  to  honor  so  honourable  a  personage, 
during  the  week  had  sent  him  half  a  buck  from 
Fontainebleau. 

"  Odds  !  merry  thoughts  !  wife,  but  this  business 
goes  bravely  on,"  cried  the  Knight,  accompanying 
himself  with  variations  on  the  tankard,  while  al- 
most simultaneously,  he  rubbed  his  hands,  and 
forced  back  a  mutinous  mouthful  of  pasty,  as 
Lady  Hawthorne  sat  sipping  her  coffee  opposite 
to  him  at  breakfast. 

**  What  business  Sir  Gilbert?" 
*•"  What  business,  good  lack !  to  hear  the 
woman,  one  would  think  that  Countesses  were  as 
plentiful  as  cowslips,  and  to  be  cropped  by  mea- 
dows full.  ^Vhat  business,  indeed  !  why  what 
business  should  it  be?  but  the  business  of  making 
our  girl  Luce  Hawthorne,  Countess  of  Belviane, 
Cart'OarsJ" 
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"  Ah  !  Sir  Gilbert,  and  can  you  answer  it  to 
your  conscience,  after  so  cruelly  separating  the 
poor  child  from  the  first,  and  I  am  sure  the  only 
man  she  ever  loved,  or  ever  will  love,  to  go  and 
marry  her,  to  one  whom  she  has  never  even  seen, 
and  therefore  does  not  know,  if  she  could  barely 
esteem,  much  less  love  him ;  and  it  is  indeed 
a  fearful  thing,"  added  poor  Lady  Hawthorne,  "  as 
the  tears  filled  her  eyes,  to  be  tied  for  life  to  a 
man  one  can  neither  love,  nor  esteem." 

"  Love  and  esteem,  indeed,  fiddle-sticks  !  and 
fiddle- strings  !  what  has  love  or  esteem  to  do  with 
a  good  husband;  that  is,  with  an  old  title  and 
an  unmortgaged  estate  ?  You  women-kind  talk 
of  love  as  if  it  was  as  essential  to  marriage  as  the 
wedding  ring,  and  made  of  metal  as  lasting  : 
whereas,  love  gadzooks !  I'll  tell  you  what  love 
is — it's  like  mayhap  Tom  Killigrew's  plays, 
which — 

'  Boast  a  black  swan,  and  give  us  a  black  cat  !' 

Aye  marry,  and  one  that  for  the  most  part  ends  by 
scratching  our  eyes  out — ha !  ha  !  ha  !  So  depend 
upon  it  wife,  the  less  caterwauling  there  is  afore 
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folks  come  to  the  scratch,  the  less  scratching  there 
is  like  to  be  after,  ha  !  ha  !  ha  !"  And  again  Sir 
Gilbert  roared  and  panted,  much  after  the  fashion 
of  a  high-pressure  steam  engine,  while  Lady 
Hawthorne  turned  aside  to  dry  her  eyes,  and  con- 
ceal her  disgust. 

"  Well ;  but  surely  Sir  Gilbert,"  said  she,  as 
soon  as  he  had  roared  himself  tired,  "  if  you  do 
not  think  it  necessary  that  Lucy  should  see  this 
Comte  de  Belviane  Quatorze,  before  she  is  led 
like  a  victim  to  the  stake  ;  don't  you  intend  to 
do  so  ;  for  how  do  you  know  whether  you  will 
approve  of  him  for  a  son-in-law  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  the  knight,  plunging  his  right 
hand  into  the  thickets  of  his  shirt  frills,  as  if  he 
had  been  going  to  spout  nonsense  in  the  senate, 
instead  of  merely  to  talk  it  at  his  own  breakfast 
table,  "jT  mean  to  set  the  wench  a  befitting 
example  of  implicit  obedience  to  her  superers. 
Now  the  king  being  my  superer,  as  I  amLuce'sj  I 
leave  all  things  to  him,  and  do  not  presume  to 
interfere,  it  shall  be  entirely  ally  fransayf  for  there 
are  good  customs  in  every  country,  if  one  has  but 
the  gumption  to  know  how  to  chuse  'um,  and 
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none  better  I'll  maintain,  in  the  Grand  Monarque's 
dominions  than  these  Marriages  de  Conveni- 
ence (!),  for  as  marriage  is  a  convenience  and 
nothing  else  ;  in  course  it  stands  to  reason  that  it 
should  be  made  as  convenient  as  possible  ;  and 
this  his  Majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to  explain 
to  me  the  other  day,  once  for  all,  through  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  Count  de  Bushy  Rabbitskin  (!) 
and  so  what  is  to  be  ivill  be,  and  what  must  be 
can't  be  helped,  and  thafs  as  good  logic  as  you'll 
get,  my  Lady  Hawthorne,  in  any  college  at  this 
or  'tother  side  of  the  Channel." 

And  after  this  flow  of  rhetorical  small  beer,  Sir 
Gilbert  condescended  to  ask  why  his  daughter 
was  not  at  breakfast,  but  before  her  mother  could 
answer  he  added — 

"  Seeing  as  we  are  onl}^  a  getting  on  toward  the 
fag  end  of  April,  she's  never  a  gone  looking  for  the 
Elves   Cosmetic*   surely,  besides   fair   play   is  a 

*  Formerly  it  was  the  custom  in  England  for  the  women 
to  begin  their  Maying  by  getting  up  by  day-break  on  the 
first  day  of  that  "  merry  month  "  to  bathe  their  faces  in 
May  dew,  which  was  supposed  to  be  a  great  beautifier,  and 
was  poetically  called  "the  Elves'  cosmetic." 
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jewel,  and  what's  sauce  for  the  goose,  is  sauce  for 
the  gander,  and  she's  no  call  to  trouble  about  her 
looks,  which  are  well  enough,  for  she  takes  after 
the  Hawthornes  who  were  always  a  comelj  race, 
but  if  she  was  as  sour-visaged  as  the  virgin-thorn'd 
Queen  Bess,  in  Moltano's  puppet  show,  and  far- 
thingaled  out,  and  ruffed,  quilled  and  porcupined, 
like  that  ere  Miss  Harry  the  Eighth,  the  Count  de 
Belviane  Cart  oars  is  bound  to  take  her  all  the 
same,  and  no  thanks  to  him  ;  and  if  he  was  as  old 
and  as  ugly  as  the  devil  Dr.  Faustus  went  out  a 
riding  on,  when  he  never  come  back,  but  kept  his 
wife  andfamly  a  waiting  dinner  for  him  to  this 
day,  that's  nothing  to  her,  he'll  make  a  Countess 
of  her,  and  all  she'd  a  choice  of  in  her  own  country 
was  stuff,  cloaks,  and  pattens,  within  the  sound  of 
Bow,  or  gilt  spoons,  green  china,  and  a  damaged 
reputation  at  Whitehall — but  where  is  the  girl  ?" 

"  In  bed  with  a  bad  headache,  Sir  Gilbert,  for 
the  poor  child  can*t  sleep  o'nights,  but  cries  her 
eyes  out  at  the  thoughts  of  this  marriage." 

"  Tut,  tut,  the  silly  wench,  let  her  keep  her 
tears  till  after  she  is  married,  and  then  if  she  has 
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the  misfortune  to  displease  her  husband  it  will  be 
time  enough  for  her  to  cry.  Ring,  sweetheart,  for 
some  more  ale,  and  tell  the  girl  not  to  make  a  greater 
fool  of  herself  than  all  women  nafly  are." 

"  Who  arguethwitha  fool  writethupon  water," 
says  the  Arabian  proverb ;  and  Lady  Hawthorne 
had  not  writhed  for  two-and-twenty  years  under 
the  amalgamation  of  ass  and  mule,  which  consti- 
tuted her  lord  and  master,  without  being  fully 
imbued  with  that  profound  truth  ;  so  she  obeyed 
in  silence,  and  as  sensible  people  are  always  calm 
under  the  irrevocable,  she  uttered  no  further 
remonstrance;  for,  though,  generally  speaking, 
patience  and  gentleness  are  as  monster-taming  as 
Hercules,  yet  marriage,  being  the  Olympic  game 
of  our  social  system,  a  husband  always  plays  the 
Jupiter  therein,  to  whom  all  things  must  yield,  for 
nil  juvat  immensos  crater o  promittere  monies. 

While  Lady  Hawthorne  was  performing  her 
daily  task  in  the  conjugal  tread-mill,  Madame  de 
Sevigne,  who  had  just  arrived  from  Meudon  with 
a  basket  of  the  freshest  and  sweetest  violets,  that 
ever  grew  out  of  Eden,  was  sitting  by  Lucy's  bed-i' 
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side,  pouring  into  her  ear  the  vague,  but  still 
incomparable  cordial  of  hope  !  which,  like  that 
mysterious  but  delicious  elixir  of  the  grande  Char- 
treuse, keeps  death  itself  at  bay — for  a  time. 

With  her  national  notions  of  marriage  and  filial 
submission,  the  spirituelle  Marquise,  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  would  have  thought  it  tanta- 
mount to  sacrilege,  to  have  encouraged  a  daughter 
in  disobedience  to  a  parent's  will,  but  knowing 
Sir  Gilbert,  and  having  been  told  by  Lady  Haw- 
thorne how  he  had  encouraged  Rupert's  love  for 
Lucy,  till  he  had  discovered  that  he  was  Sir  Henry 
Vane's  nephew,  and  then  how  summarily  and 
cruelly  he  had  dismissed  him,  and  that  he  now 
wanted  to  force  Lucy  to  marry  a  man  whom  she 
was  never  to  see  till  she  met  him  at  the  altar. 

"Decidedly,"  said  Madame  de  Sevigne,  "it  is 
too  monstrous ;  there  is  nothing  more  unjust, 
unnatural,  romantic,  and  ridiculous  in  all  Made- 
leine de  Scudery's  romances  ;  and  I  cannot  con- 
ceive how  the  King,  usually  so  kind  and  amiable 
to  all,  at  least,  that  wears  such  a  beautiful  form  as 
la  jeune  Hawthorne,  can  lend  himself  to  the 
plans  of  that  old  Sapajou,  Sir  Gilbert. 
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"  My  dear  child,  you  must  not,  indeed,  you 
must  not  fret  in  this  way,"  said  Madame  de 
Sevigne,  after  having  kissed  away  "  the  trembling 
gold  "  of  Lucy's  radiant  hair  off  her  forehead  to 
make  way  for  the  fresh  cool  violets,  which  she 
now  piled  in  heaps  upon  its  burning  surface,  "  as 
Bourdaloue  said  to  me,  the  other  day,  ^non  est 
reluctandum  cum  Deo!  that  is,  we  must  not 
struggle  against  God  :  No,  on  the  contrary,  we 
must  submit  to  him,  and  when  we  do,  depend  upon 
it,  he  will  have  mercy  on  us,  and  not  make  the 
burden  heavier  than  we  can  bear." 

**  Oh !  if  it  were  only  my  burden,  indeed,  I 
would  try  and  bear  it  without  a  murmur,"  sobbed 
Lucy,  ^^  but  poor  Rupert,  his  prospects  are  now 
for  ever  blighted ;  if,  instead  of  this  disgraceful 
imprisonment,  lie  had  been  forced  to  marry  a 
great  lady,  and  it  was  for  his  good;  that  is,  for 
his  advancement,  I  think  I  cow/c?  have  borne  it;  at 
least,  it  would  have  been  a  consolation  almost 
amounting  to  happiness,  to  have  suffered,  that  he 
might  succeed  ;  but  now  all  is  over  !  my  only  hope 
for  him — for  us — was  in  the   King's  favour  and 
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protection,  and  since  he  has  incurred  his  Majesty's 
displeasure,  and  that  the  latter  sides  with  my 
father,  there  is  no  hope." 

"Ecoutez  chere,  in  the  first  place,  you  must  not 
look  upon  it  in  the  light  of  a  disgrace  to  be  sent 
to  the  Bastille  ;  on  the  contrary,  our  young  Fre- 
loquefs,  seem  to  consider  the  being  so,  as  positively 
part  of  their  nobility ;  in  the  next  place,  you — 
yes,  even  you — must  own,  that  it  was  a  monstrous 
foolish  frolic  about  the  Duchesse  de  Chevereuse's 
bracelets." 

But  Rupert,  having  found  means  to  acquaint 
Lucy  with  the  real  history  of  the  bracelets,  she 
merely  groaned,  and  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands. 

"But,"  resumed  Madame  de  Sevigne,  "you 
must  not  imagine  that  Monsieur  Singleton  has  at 
all  incurred  his  Majesty's  displeasure.  It  was  due 
to  Madame  de  Cheveruese,  that  he  should  make  this 
parade  of  anger  at  the  transaction,  and  that  is  all ; 
and,  in  the  third  place,  as  for  siding  with  Sir  Gil- 
bert, about  your  marriage  with  this  Comte  de 
Belviane  Quatorze,  that  you  know,  he  did  before 
*  this  bracelet  affair.' " 

VOL.    III.  F 
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"  I  don't  care,"  broke  in  Lucy,  "  they  may 
indeed  drag  me  to  the  altar ;  but  the  King,  or  no 
earthly  power,  shall  force  me  to  marry  this  Monsieur 
de  Belviane  Quatorze.  My  father  told  me  yester- 
day, that  they  intended  that  Mademoiselle  de  Col- 
bert should  marry  the  young  Due  de  Chevereuse 
the  same  day.  I  am  glad  of  this,  for  I  have  great 
faith  in  Monsieur  Colbert,  and  if  the  King  won't 
have  mercy  on  me,  why,  then,  I  will  appeal  to 
Mm  ;  he  is  used  to  redressing  all  the  wrongs  in 
France  !  surely,  he  will  not  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
mine  !  " 

**  j4  la  bonneheure"  said  Madame  de  Sevigne, 
"  resist,  appeal,  resolve  as  much  as  you  please ;  do 
anything  but  despair ;  for,  as  a  poor  beggar  said  to 
me  this  very  morning,  whom  I  saw  fainting  by 
the  way  side,  at  the  barriere,  in  the  last  stage  of 
exhaustion  and  destitution,  *  Mais  Madame,  il  ne 
faut  pas  se  desesperer  ;  car  desesperer,  c'est 
bonder  le  bon  Dieu.'*     There  !  there  is  true  faith 

*  But,  Madame,  we  must  never  despair,  for  to  despair  is 
to  sulk  with  the  Almighty.  This  a  poor  Piedmontese 
beggar  actually  said  to  the  author  during  the  Exhibition 
of  1851. 
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for  you ;  and,  as  Moliere  said  to  the  mendicant, 
who  brought  him  back  the  Louis  he  had  given 
him  in  mistake  for  a  sou^  '  Oii  la  vertu  va-t-elle  se 
nicher  ?  '  say  I." 

"  Not  only  in  these  poor  beggars'  hearts,"  said 
Lucy,  "  for,  indeed,  indeed,  I  do  trust  in  God ; 
who  else  have  I,  or  have  any  of  us  to  trust  to  ?" 

"  And  Lucy  spoke  from  the  sincerity  of  her 
heart.  Yet  still  she  wept ;  so  difficult  is  it  for 
the  afflicted  to  remember  while  they  are  goading 
them  on — 

"  That  sorrows  are  but  angel  guides, 
To  worlds  where  sorrows  never  come  !" 

Soon  after.  Lady  Hawthorne  came  into  the  room, 
her  eyes  red  and  swollen,  for  her  heart  had  also 
been  finding  egress  at  them.  And,  has  Madame 
de  Sevigne  silently  took  her  hand,  and  pressed  it 
within  both  her  own,  she  thought  in  plain  prose, 
what  a  modern  poet  has  expressed  in  the  follow- 
ing lines : — 

"  Oh !  for  a  law  to  noose  the  villain's  neck  ; 
Who  wrongs  his  own,  who  persecutes  the  blood 
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He  gave  them,  in  his  children's  veins  ;  and  hates, 
And  wrongs,  the  woman  he  has  sworn  to  love." 

But  considering  who  it  is  that  frame  and  ad- 
minister the  laws,  such  a  law,  no  doubt,  notwith- 
standing all  the  pother  made  about  * 'progression  (?)' 
is  as  far  off  as  ever,  from  being  passed. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

"  That  is  a  divine  poem !  that  *  Troilus  and 
Cressida,' "  said  Moliere,  laying  down  a  manu- 
script translation  of  Chaucer's  exquisite  tale,  that 
Bemier  had  lent  him,  after  he  had  returned  one 
morning  from  seeing  Rupert,  who  was  still  not 
exactly  enjoying,  but  enduring,  the  otium  cum  dig- 
nitate  of  the  Bastille;  he  had  brought  the  prisoner 
so  far  good  tidings,  that  he  had  announced  a  term 
to  his  imprisonment,  as  he  said  it  was  the  King's 
intention  to  have  all  his  household  present  on  the 
occasion  of  Mademoiselle  de  Colbert's  marriage 
with  the  Due  de  Chcvereuse,  which  was  to  take 
place  in  a  month.  Generally  speaking,  Moliere 
was   always  happy  when  he  had,  in  any  degree* 
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made  others  so ;  but,  somehow  or  other,  there  was 
an  unusual  weight  upon  his  spirits  on  this  day ; 
and,  when  he  came  home,  he  flung  himself  into  an 
easy  chair,  and  tried  to  read,  but  he  only  coughed; 
he  next  took  up  a  pen  and  attempted  to  write  : 
but  Boileau,  had  he  been  there,  certainly  would 
not  have  asked  him  where  he  found  his  rhymes 
that  morning — for  he  could  not  find  one — so  he 
flung  away  the  pen — turned  his  chair  to  the  fire, 
and  fell  into  a  reverie,  which  may  have  began  in 
things  temporal,  but  which  certainly,  ended  in 
things  spiritual ;  for  he  said  aloud,  at  the  end  of 
half  an  hour, 

"  Yes,  Heaven  must  be  the  best  place ;  for 
there  is  neither  marrying,  nor  giving  in  marriage, 
there." 

'*  Poquelin  mon  ami  ?"  said  Chapelle,  knocking 
at  the  door,  and  putting  in  his  head  before 
Moliere  had  time  to  say  come  in  ;  "  can  you  re- 
ceive a  leash  of  Dukes,  and  a  Roturier?" 

And,  as  he  asked  the  question,  he  entered  the 
room,  followed  by  the  Dukes  de  la  Rochefoucauld, 
de  la  Tremouille,  and  de  Guiche. 
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"  We  are  come  en  massey^  said  Monsieur  de  la 
Rochefoucauld,  *'  to  ask  jou,  mj  dear  Moliere,  to 
change  the  play  to-night  to  *  L'Ecole  des 
Maris  ?" 

"  Willingly,  Monseigneur,  if  you  wish  it." 

"  The  fact  is,"  said  the  Due  de  la  Tremouille, 
"  we  wish  to  finish  De  Chevereuse's  education 
before  he  joins  the  worshipful  company  of 
Benedicts." 

"  Well,  I  can  tell  you,"  said  Monsieur  de 
Guiche,  arranging  the  points  of  his  collar  in  the 
glass, — "  that  he  is  past  making,  or  marring,  for 
de  Chevereuse  and  la  petite  Colbert  doat  upon  each 
other,  to  as  great  an  excess  as  if  they  never  were 
to  be  man  and  wife." 

"  Indeed  !  that's  a  pity,"  said  Monsieur  de  la 
Rochefoucauld.  '^  Car  qe  que  porte  malheur, 
dans  les  mariages  d' inclination,  gest,  quon  exige 
tropi  et  pardonne  trop  peu"  * 

*Tliis  thoroughly  "  homme  blas^"'  maxim  was  lately  done 
into  English,  in  a  Scotch  Magazme,  and,  of  course,  duly  puffed 
by  the  "  Morning  Post  /"'  as  being  so  original  (!)  and  pro- 
found. (?)  "Oh!  British  public!  British  public  !  oh!  why 
let  that  venal  press-gang,  hum  you  so  ?" 
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"  Bah  !  Lieiicourt — that  is  the  maxim  of  a 
heartless  sensualist,  who  knows  nothing  of  the 
divinity  of  love,  but  only  its  distractions,  like 
those  apostate  Egyptian  priests  who  ministered  in 
the  Temple  of  Isis,  not  to  offer  up  sacrifice,  but 
to  commit  sacrilege  !  and  who  knelt  at  the  altar 
only  for  the  sake  of  its  spoils.  Any  soul  capable 
of  real  love  would  reverse  your  aphorism,  and  say 
that  it  exacts  nothing,  and  forgives  everything  ; 
but  then,  indeed,  it  depends  whether  your  devo- 
tion is  to  yourself i  or  for  another.  If  for  the 
former,  your  maxim  would  be  certainly  true  ;  but 
if  for  the  latter,  it  would  be  as  false,  hollow,  and 
selfish,  as  the  heart  that  could  exact  so  much,  and 
forgive  so  little.  Don't  you  think  so,  Moliere  ?" 
concluded  the  Due  de  la  Tremouille. 

"  I  certainly  agree  with  you,  Monseigneur," 
replied  Moliere ;  "  for  though  it  is  quite  true  that 
love  exacts  sacrifices,  it  exacts  them  of,  and  from, 
itself ;  but  then,  as  the  world  has  its  sacred  and 
profane  history,  so  has  the  heart.  The  former  is 
the  love  that  emanates  from,  and  will  take  us 
back,  to  heaven,  and  immolates  none  but  self  on 
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its  altars  ;  but  this  is  rare  :  the  latter  is  the  more 
universal  egotism,  which  men  profane  with  the 
name  of  love  !  and  is  the  selfish  and  sensual  feel- 
ing which  a  Pacha  or  a  Bashaw  entertains  towards 
a  favourite  slave  in  his  harem,  of  whom  he  cer- 
tainly would  exact  much,  and  forgive  little  ;  or, 
more  properly  speaking — nothing,  self  being  the 
only  idol  that  such  natures  bow  to." 

"  There  ! "  cried  the  Due  de  la  Tremouille, 
'*  I'm  glad  to  have  nature's  high  priest,  Moliere, 
on  my  side  ;  for  as  for  you,  Liencourt,  you  are  a 
perfect  spider,  and  extract  poison  from  every 
thing." 

"  Very  likely  ;  but  if  the  poison  did  not  exist, 
I  could  not  extract  it,"  rejoined  Monsieur  de  la 
Rochefoucauld,  *'  and  as  Poquelin  acknowledges, 
the  selfish  feeling  is  the  more  universal  one  :  it  is 
a  strange  anomaly  that,  in  human  nature,  that 
people  should  think  worse  of  those  who  detect, 
and  proclaim  a  fault,  than  of  those  who  possess  it, 
or  do  the  evil ;  but  this  no  doubt  is  the  world's 
cheap  left-handed  way  of  ai^pearing  amiable,  as 
but  for  the  varnish  of  fine  sentiments,  how  would 
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men  ever  hide  the  cross-grained  gnarled  defects  of 
their  nature.  But  we  are  interrupting  Moliere," 
added  he,  "  and  as  like  the  beggars  we  have  now 
got  all  we  want,  we  had  better  go  ;  so  a  VEcole 
des  Maris  this  evening." 

So  saying,  they  took  their  departure,  dragging 
Chapelle  along  with  them,  who  would  much  rather 
have  remained  where  he  was  ;  perhaps  it  might 
have  been  better  if  he  had  ;  yet  who  can  analyse 
a  perhaps  ? 

**  Perhaps  Armande  is  at  the  theatre  ;  I  must 
write,  and  tell  her  that  the  play  is  changed  ;  or 
she  may  be  at  home  ;  and  perhaps  I  had  better 
go  and  look  for  her  ;"  thought  Moliere.  Which  of 
of  these  tvfo perhaps' s  would  have  been  the  best 
to  act  on,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  their  pro- 
pounder  pulled  down  his  ruffles,  and  chose  the 
latter :  as  he  passed  to  the  door,  he  caught  the  re- 
fl'ection  of  his  own  figure  in  the  glass  ;  the  lace 
falls  at  his  knees,  the  tassels  of  his  collar,  and  even 
the  canons f  and  points,  on  his  shoulders,  all  seemed 
to  hang  lankily  and  listlessly  about  him,  like  the 
deep  lines  in  his  face,  those  ravines,  by  which  care, 
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and  sorrow,  had  traced  their  outward  progress. 
He  bestowed  upon  himself  a  wan  smile,  and  slowly 
nodded  his  head  several  times,  as  he  said,  in 
answer  to  his  own  thoughts. 

"  Is  it  likely  that  she  should  ?"  Then  giving  a 
deep  sigh,  he  mechanically  arranged  the  details 
of  his  dress,  and  walked  on.  When  he  got  to  the 
middle  of  the  large  ante-room  he  stopped,  and 
looked  round.  Lisette  generally  sat  at  work  there, 
her  work  was  in  the  window-seat,  and  her  chair  by 
the  window  ;  but  she  was  not  there  then ;  it  is 
true,  that  the  chair  was  not  the  gallies,  that  she 
should  be  chained  to  it:  still,  he  wished  she  had 
not  been  absent,  for  he  would  have  sent  her  with 
a  message  to  her  mistress.  Moliere  was  always 
nervous  at  the  idea  of  being  alone  with  Armande ; 
the  fact  was,  he  wanted  some  one  to  protect  him 
against  himself ;  he  might  certainly  have  rang — 
and  for  a  moment  he  thought  of  doing  so,  and 
moved  back  one  step  for  the  purpose,  but  the 
next  returned,  for  he  was  in  that  state  of  deli- 
beration which  is  said  to  lose  a  woman,  and  which 
certainly  does  not  save  a  man. 
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' '  I  wonder  if  she  is  up  stairs,  or  down,"  thought 
he.  However,  there  stood  the  drawing-room 
door ;  and  it  was  in  the  way,  at  least,  to  seek  her 
there  first.  There  were,  in  fact,  two  drawing- 
rooms,  only  divided  from  each  other  by  a  velvet 
portiere,  Moliere  turned  the  handle,  and  entered  ; 
his  footsteps  fell  noiselessly  on  the  Tournais 
carpet.  He  walked  on,  and  put  aside  the  curtain. 
Had  it  depended  upon  his  volition,  he  would  have 
dropped  it  instantly  ;  but  it  did  not ;  and  its  folds 
and  his  grasp,  seemed  to  grow  into  each  other,  and 
to  become  one;  while  his  throat  became  suddenly 
hot,  and  parched  as  a  furnace.  If  the  utterance 
of  a  single  word  could  have  saved  a  life,  or  gained 
a  world,  he  could  not  have  pronounced  it.  His 
eyes,  too,  burnt  fiercely,  and  seemed  fixed  like 
stars  in  their  orbit,  for  he  could  not  move  them  ; 
and  the  noise  of  a  thousand,  torrents  was  foaming 
and  dashing  in  his  ears,  and  carrying  away  his 
senses,  in  a  fearful  whirlpool!  for  there  sat, 
Armande,  and  there  knelt  the  Due  de  Lauzun, 
her  hand  unresistingly  in  both  of  his.  She  raised 
her  eyes,  but  seeing  Moliere,  she  gave  a  piercing 
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shriek,  and  rushed  out  of  the  room  by  another 
door,  while  Lauzun  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  drew 
his  sword,  exclaiming  "Mais  quoi  mon  ange  ?" 
for  his  back  being  to  the  door,  he  had  not  seen 
who  was  there.  Instantly  Moliere,  noble,  and 
generous  to  the  last,  even  under  the  lashings  of 
his  own  mortal  agony,  resolved  upon  a  plan  to 
shield  the  reputation  of  his  worthless  wife,  he, 
therefore,  affecting  to  think  that  Lauzun  had 
attempted  to  insult  Armande,  without  her  being 
a  consenting  party,  also  drew,  and  rushing  upon 
the  Duke,  shivered,  with  one  blow,  his  sword, 
which  he  dashed  from  his  hand  broken  in  two. 

'  Monseigneur  le  Due  de  Lauzun  !"  thundered 
Moliere,  glaring  upon  his  contemptible  rival, 
*'  you  have  dared  to  insult  the  poor  actress. 
Were  you  not  her  husband's  debtor,  I  would  kill 
you.  Had  we  witnesses  I  would,  at  least,  see  the 
colour  of  a  villain's  blood,  even  though  it  flowed  in 
royal  veins  !  But  we  are  alone !  so  I  offer  you  the 
sovereign  mercy  of  my  contempt — make  the  most 
of  it ;  to  quit  this  house  now,  and  for  ever^' 
added   he,  pointing   to  the  door    with   his   sword, 
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"  But  harkee,  Monseigneur  le  Due  de  Lauzun, 
KEEP  YOUR  OWN  SECRET,  for  let  but  a  word, 
a  look,  a  hreath  !  tarnish  the  good  name  of  Made- 
moiselle Moliere ;  and  the  next  time  this  sword 
points  out  your  way,  it  shall  be  through  your 
heart ! 

Lauzun  made  a  faint  effort  at  nonchalance,  and 
was  beginning — "  my  dear  Moliere,  the  a — fact 
a — ^you  a — are  quite  a  mistaken  ;  and  a — that  is — 
the  a — money  you  a — were  good  enough  to  lend 
me  a — " 

"  I  will  send  you  a  receipt  for  it  to-morrow, 
— Sortez  Monsieur/" 

And  as  Moliere  stood  pointing  to  the  door, 
Lauzun  slunk  out  of  it,  while  the  former,  now 
burying  the  point  of  his  sword  in  the  carpet,  leant 
on  it,  as  he  bent  forward  to  try  and  catch  the 
sound  of  the  Duke's  retreating  footsteps,  and  in 
this  attitude  he  remained,  till  he  heard  the  pon- 
derous porte  coch^re  slam  to,  when  he  rushed  to 
the  window  ;  and  when  he  was  sure  his  foe  was  in 
the  street,  he  drew  forth  his  handkerchief,  and,  pre- 
vious to  sheathing  his  sword,  wiped  it  as  savagely,  as 
if  it  had  been  really  reeking  with  Lauzun's  blood. 
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"  And  now  for  another  scene  in  this  drama, 
this  comedy  !  as  the  actor  just  gone  out  no  doubt 
will  call  it.  But,  courage !  courage  !  Moliere !  it  will 
be  the  last — the  last !  Oh,  no  ;  not  yet.  This  is  only 
the  beginning  of  the  struggle  with  tliat  Neraaean 
lion,  Despair !  which  must  be  driven  further, 
further  still,  into  its  own  dark  den,  the  heart, 
before  the  Hercules,  Death,  can  crush  out  its 
raging  vitality  !  '  Vengeance  is  mine,  saith  the 
Lord ;^  which  means,  that  mortals  are  not  to  med- 
dle with  it ;  nor  \vill  I,  let  all  the  sin  be  hers,  all 
the  sorrow  mine,  and  Heaven  the  umpire  !  " 

And  so  saying,  he  folded  his  arms  within  his  cloak, 
and,  pale,  cold,  and  fearfully  calm,  he  betook 
himself  to  Armande's  room,  which  he  entered 
without  knocking.  She  was  seated  before  a  table, 
her  face  buried  in  her  hands,  sobbing.  At  his 
entrance,  she  raised  her  head,  and,  seeing  who  it 
was,  was  about  to  fling  herself  at  his  feet  ex- 
claiming, 

*'  Oh  !  Moliere,  dont  condemn  ;  before  you  hear 


me  I 


?'» 


**  Madame  "    said  he  coldly,    but   without  the 
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slightest  tone  of  irony,  or  taunt,  as  he  prevented 
her  kneeling,  and  forced  her  back  into  her  chair, 
"  make  neither  confessions,  nor  excuses,  till  you 
have  heard  me.  The  former  I  would  rather  not 
hear ;  the  latter  I  would  rather  you  did  not 
utter,"  And  seating  himself  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  her,  after,  for  less  than  an  instant, 
concealing  his  face  in  his  handkerchief,  as  he 
wiped  the  cold  dews  off  his  forehead,  he  con- 
tinued, "  I  believe  you  will  acquit  me  of  the 
master-folly  of  ever  having  deluded  either  you,  or 
myself,  as  to  the  likelihood  of  such  a  one  as  I  am 
being  capable  of  inspiring  a  young,  beautiful,  and 
attractive  girl  of  your  age,  with  what  is  emphati- 
cally called  LOVE  ?  If  you  recollect,  I  even  warned, 
and  pointed  out  to  you  its  impossibility,  with  the 
consequent  risks  and  drawbacks,  before  our  union 
— I — I  should  say,  our  marriage ;  if  therefore  I  have 
erred,  it  has  been  in  three  instances  :  first,  in  allow- 
ing you,  under  any  circumstances,  to  sacrifice  your 
youth,  your  beauty,  your  talents,  or,  in  one  word, 
your  fascination, to  bearing  a  name  whose  owner  had 
nothing   hut  that  name,   which  you   could  deem 
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worthy  to  accept,  or  to  retain ;  secondly,  I  have  erred 
most  grievously,  in  supposing  that  any  other  sort 
of  aflfection,  however  woofed  with  the  shreds,  and 
patches  of  duty,  conventionalities,  or  even  the  still 
firmer  web  of  early  associations,  could  ever  equal, 
much  less  replace,  the  golden  tissue  of  real  love  ! 
whose  softness  is  its  strength  ;  and  whose  costliness 
is  its  durability  ;  thirdly,  I  have  perhaps  erred 
more,  and  most  unpardonably  of  all,  in  exacting 
from  you  a  steadiness  of  principle,  and  an  austerity 
of  prudence,  which  your  nature,  your  education, 
and  your  all  demoralising  profession  rendered  so 
difficult; — not  to  say  so  impossible.  Since  then,  so 
great  have  been  my  errors  ;  great  be  my  punish* 
ment;  but  what  ever  I  am,  and  what  ever  you 
are  !  even  as  such,  am  I  bound  to  protect  you  ! 
Do  not,  however,  mistake  me,  Madame,"  added 
Moliere,  rising,  and  plunging  his  right  hand  into 
his  bosom,  as  he  paced  the  room,  for  his  heart 
burnt,  and  beat  as  if  it  would  have  burst  its  fleshly 
bonds,  *'  by  for  a  moment  supposing  that  I  tamely 
accept  the  honourable  position,  you  would  perhaps 
assign  me.     No,  by  heaven !"  and  his  clenched 
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hand  came  down  with  such  force  upon  a  small 
marqueterie  table,  that  he  shivered  a  costly  Venice 
glass,  containing  two  sprays  of  Lilly  of  the  Valley, 
into  a  thousand  pieces ;  his  own  sudden  phrenzy 
recalled  him  to  reason,  and  he  continued  calmly, 
and  with  a  sort  of  solemn  gloom,  "  I  only  accept 
the  responsibility  which  God  delegated  to  me  when 
at  His  altar — I  swore  to  L — L — ove,  that  is  to 
cherish,  to  guard,  and  protect  you,  till  death  shall 
absolve  me  from  ray  oath.  And  although  from 
this  hour,  we  in  reality  part  I  and  shall  for  the 
future  be  as  much  separated  as  if  the  grave  yawned 
between  us,  your  honour,  and  mine,  still  are,  and 
ever  must  be,  one.  Then  by  that  honour,  and  for 
it,  I  am  still  bound  to  shield  you  by  my  presence, 
and  to  shelter  you  with  my  roof.  By  convention, 
marriage  annihilates  a  woman's  power,  and  renders 
her  a  nullity ;  this  disfranchisement  from  all  in  ■ 
dividual  privilege,  and  independence,  has  not,  and 
cannot  have  a  moral  tendency,  for  it  is  unjust ; 
since  then,  her  sphere  is  placed  within  the  orbit 
of  that  of  her  husband,  it  is  but  fair  that  the  circle 
which  so  stringently  hinds,  should  at  least,  by  the 
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same  immutable  laws,  be  compelled  as  eternally 
to  protect.  The  world  is  a  ruthless  monster, 
which  has  no  mercy  on  those  who  are  thrown 
upon  it,  and  either  tears  them  to  pieces  at  once,  or 
goads  them  to  death  piecemeal :  720  one  human 
being ^  has  a  right  to  fling  another  to  this  minofaur, 
and  when  they  fling  themselves,  the  suicide  should 
be  pardoned  in  the  insanity ! 

**You  can  form  little  idea  of  the  chevaux  de  frise 
of  subtile  tortures,  that  compass  a  woman  in  that 
most  false  of  all  false  positions,  that  of  being  fet- 
tered, yet  abandoned !  she  is  a  living  target  for 
every  villain  to  aim  at,  for  every  calumny  to  pierce, 
for  every  knave  to  juggle  with,  and  for  every  fool 
to  scoff  at.  God  keep  me !  from  the  unshriveable 
sin,  of  ever  converting  you  into  such  ;  if  I  could 
not  win  your  love,  I  will  not  at  least  poison  your 
existence  at  every  source,  till  its  bitter  fl.oods  re- 
turn in  hourly,  though  perhaps,  unuttered  curses, 
to  overwhelm  my  own  soul ;  for  Nemises,  though 
oft  a  laggard,  never  fails  at  last  to  gather  in  for 
us  the  harvest  we  have  sown.  Now  Madame,  you 
know  my  resolve  ;  I  will  religiously  do  my  part ; 
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no  breath  shall  assail,  no  evil  shall  beset,  no  con- 
tumely shall  wither  you^  that  I  can  ward  off;  but 
this  is  but  the  outward  varnish  of  fair  things; 
their  more  precious  substance,  rests  with  you, 
guard  them  strictly,  truly,  for  your  own  sake,  and 
for  Heaven's  !  for  to  Heaven  you  must  render  your 
account ;  may  it  guide  you  better ;  it  cannot 
pardon  you  moret  than  I  have  done !  And," 
added  Moliere,  in  a  voice  so  faint,  and  so  hoarse, 
as  to  be  almost  inarticulate, 

"  Should  the  Duke  de  Lauzun  not  come  here 
again,   to — to — insult  you,  and  to  outrage  me — 
you  will  not  be  surprised ;  for  I  have  forbidden 
him  the  house ;   it  was  due  to  our  honour  that  I 
should  do  so ;  heartless,  vain,  and  unprincipled  as 
he  is,  yours  is  safe  from  his  boasting,  for  I  have 
set  an  iron  seal  upon  his  lips,  which  his  cowardice 
will  hardly  allow  him  to  break.     I  have  only  fur- 
ther to  inform  you,  that  at  the  particular  request 
of  the    Dues    de  la  Rochefoucauld,    de  la  Tre- 
mouille,  and  de  Guiche,  the  play  is  changed  to- 
night to  "  I'Ecole  des  Maris ;  "  and  now  Madame^ 
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although  we  must  continue  to  meet  daily  and 
hourly,  and  though  we  may  vow  much  eternal 
love  on  the  5^c^e  /  Farewell  for  Ever!  My 
last  legacy  to  you  shall  he  a  council  in  the  words 
of  an  old  English  poet — (and  like  myself  a  poor 
player) — of  the  name  of  Shakspear,  you  would  do 
well  to  bear  it  in  mind,  for  your  own  sake  ;  mine 
is  now  without  the  pale ;  he  puts  this  truth  into 
the  mouth  of  his  Prince  of  Denmark,  who  being 
a  man,  thus  speaks  of  men. 

**  *  We  are  arrant  knaves  all!  believe  none  ofusj'  " 

Even   Armande,    giddy  as  she  was,  from  the 

whirl  of  a  thousand  follies,  could  not  but  feel  what 

a  gem  she  had  cast  away,  for  the  most  worthless 

tinsel,  by  which  she  was  surrounded. 

"  Moliere !  "  gasped  she,  stretching  out  her 
arms  till  her  fingers  touched,  without  being  able 
to  clutch  his  cloak ;  but  slight  and  almost  im- 
perceptable  as  the  contact  was,  it  thrilled  through 
his  very  marrow,  with  a  sort  of  electric  agony ! 
and  he  bounded  from  her,  as  if  he  had  been 
lashed  by  a  Torpedo,  and   never  stopped  till  he 
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reached  his  own  room,  where  he  locked  himself 
in.  Several  hours  passed  away,  for  the  obsequieg 
of  the  heart,  take  longer  to  perform  than  any 
other — because  hope,  never  survives  affection, 
but  is  indeed,  the  dead,  burying  its  dead  ! 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

If  the  world  were  to  pause,  or  to  vary,  but  a 

hair's  breadth  from  its  usual  routine  for  every 
heart  that  aches,  or  breaks,  its  changes  would 
be  even  more  sudden  and  astounding  !  than  those 
of  Modern  Patriots  (?)  who  foam  Free  Traders  ; 
to  Subside  Protectionists,  or  vice  versa,  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  its  progress  would  be  more  dilatory 
if  possible?  than  the  proceedings  of  the  afore- 
said rogues  in  grain,  and  rogues  at  sea,  but 
luckily,  it  does  not,  but  adopts  what  may  be 
called  the  jolly  school  of  philosophy  of  the  cele- 
brated miller  of  the  river  Dee,  that  is,  the  lion's 
share    of  this   philosophy,    for   the   miller   only 
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reciprocated      Nobody's     carelessness,    because 
Nobody,  cared  for  him  !     "While  the  world  cares 
for    nobody,   probably   because    everybody  cares 
for  it,  at  least  with   a  very   few  sensible  excep- 
tions, and  these,  the  said  world,  always  revenges 
itself  upon,  in  the    most  signal,    and  vindictive 
manner,  for   no  one    can  disregard  it  with  im- 
punity, unless  they  set  it  boldly  at  defiance,  and 
then,  it  is  often  not  only  bullied  into  the  most 
unaccountable    complaisance,     but    actually    be- 
comes     an    accomplice,    and     a     partisan,     but 
like    a    heartless    old    coquette  as   it    is,    indif- 
ference   is    what   it  never    does   forgive.      Well, 
then,    though   Moliere    still  adorned   the    stage 
like  a  painted  sepulchre,  recording  life  without, 
and  containing  death  within  ;  and,  although  Lucy 
steeped  her  pillow  in  the   prodigal  tears  of  a  first 
great  grief;  and   Rupert,  like    Job,  cursed  the 
hour  he  was  born,  between  his  prison  walls  ;   the 
world  jogged  on,  precisely  the  same,  with  abso- 
lutely nothing  changed — unless,  indeed,  it  might 
be  that  La  Foret  looked  less  spiteful,  and  Made- 
leine Bejart  more  so — for  they  both  divined  Mo- 
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Here's  dark  secret ;  and  while  the  former,  after 
her  surly  fashion,  grieved  at  it ;  the  latter,  with 
the  malice  of  a  demon,  gloried  in  it ;  and,  per- 
haps, it  is  that  the  wicked  may  rejoice  for  there 
must  be  something  for  every  one),  that  there  is 
so  much  misery  up  and  down,  and  round  about 
the  world.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Rupert  was,  one 
evening,  pacing  his  narrow  cell  at  the  Bastille,  more 
desponding  and  impatient  even  than  usual ;  for, 
not  only  did  he  feel  outraged  and  aggrieved  at 
being  so  long  incarcerated,  and  at  the  King's  obsti- 
nate refusal  to  hear  his  vindication,  or  to  abridge 
the  term  of  his  confinement,  but  he  was  so 
indignant  at  Louis  Quatorze's  inhumanity  in 
insisting  on  his  being  present  at  the  marriage  of 
Lucy  with  the  Comte  de  Belviane  Quatorze,  that 
he  had  that  morning,  through  Bussy  Rabutin, 
tendered  the  resignation  of  his  appointment  in 
the  royal  household ;  and  had,  moreover,  written 
a  strong  appeal  to  ^laria  Theresa,  for  Louis 
was  generous  m  the  extreme  in  granting  his 
Queen  all  that  she  had  no  absolute  right  to ; 
and,  therefore,  her  intercessions  in  any  one's  be- 
voL.  III.  a 
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half  but  her  own,  were  seldom  disregarded.  So 
Rupert  had  written  to  try  and  enlist  her  womanly- 
sympathies  for  Lucy,  against  this  compulsory  mar- 
riage. And  Bussy,  who  was  here,  and  there,  and 
everywhere,  like  a  will-of-the-wisp,  when  a  service 
was  to  be  rendered,  or  a  good-natured  thing  to  be 
done,  had  promised  to  return  again  that  night  to 
report  the  success  or  failure  of  his  embassy.  The 
cell  that  Rupert  occupied  in  the  Bastille,  not  being 
a  felon's,  consisted  of  a  round  turret  ;  the  walls 
of  which,  instead  of  being  bare,  were  hung  with 
an  old  arras  considerably  the  worse  for  wear — for 
it  was  ripped  in  sundry  places,  as  with  the  point 
of  a  sword — while,  in  other  less  damaged  parts  of 
it,  were  scrawled  epigrams  upon  the  Fronde,  and 
profiles  and  full  faces  of  Madame  de  Longueville  ; 
and,  if  the  ink  that  had  executed  them  did  not 
tell  a  black  falsehood,  there  certainly  was  nothing 
in  that  lady*s  eyes  to  justify  any  man  on  their 
account,  de  vouloir  faire  la  yuerre  aux  dieux! 
The  one  grated  window  that  lit  this  tower  by 
day  was  so  high  up  that,  to  see  through  it,  the 
inmate  must  have  put  a  chair  upon  the  oak  table 
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beneath  it,  and  clambered  upon   the    chair  ;    an 
iron  lamp  was  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  which 
was   now    lit  ;    and,  as    the   flare   of   its  double 
flame  was    unconfined  by  a   glass,  it   cast  a  red 
glare  upon  the  gloomy  walls  ;  and,  on  the  lit  de 
sangle  in  one  corner,    which,  \s.ith  two  old  high- 
backed  arras    chairs,    and    the    before  mentioned 
long    oak    table,    constituted    the  whole  of  the 
furniture.     Rupert  was  still  pacing,  with  folded 
arms  and  set   teeth,   this   narrow   den,   when  he 
heard  the  ponderous  key  turn  and  the  bolts  roll 
back  in  the  door,  his  heart  beat  violently,  thinking 
it  was  Bussy  returned  :  but  when  the  heavy  door 
suddenly  opened   and  as  suddenly    shut,  a  very 
different  personage  stood  before  him,  for  it  was  a 
friar,  so   sleek  and  comely,    that  he  might  have 
joined  the  Canterbury  pilgrims  at  the  Tabard,  and 
sat  to  Chaucer  for  the  picture  of  his  monk,  for  like 
him  this  one  was  also    "  a  bold  rider,   fond    of 
hunting,  a  manly  man,  and  worthy  to  have  been 
an  abbot."     Many  a  capital  horse  had  he  in  his 
stall,  and  as  he  rode  along  one  could  hear   his 
bridle    jingling  in  the  whistling  wind,  hke  the 

G  2 
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distant  chapel  bells,*  and  if  this  one's  sleeves  were 
not  embroidered  with  the  finest  grey  fur,  and  his 
hood  was  not  fastened  under  the  chin  with  a 
golden  true  lover's  knot,  it  was  fastened  with  an 
exquisite  little  Petitot  of  a  lady  in  a  black  lace 
half  mask,  so  that  only  a  most  lovely  mouth  and 
teeth  were  to  be  seen,  but  that  was  quite  enough, 
for  if  the  rest  of  the  face  was  only  half  as  beautiful 
it  would  have  been  too  much. 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha !  heau  Sire ;  have  you  no  better 
greeting  for  your  old  friends  than  to  open  your 
eyes  and  mouth  at  them,  instead  of  opening  your 
arms  or  at  least  your  heart  to  them  ?"  said  the 
monk,  with  a  laugh  so  joyous  and  mellow,  that  a 
similar  one  had  rarely,  if  ever,  echoed  within  those 
walls. 

"  Friend !  it's  hard  to  know  one's  friends  in  this 
world,  and  I  certainly  don't  know  you,  holy 
father,"  replied  Rupert, 

•  Or,  as  Spencer  hath  it,  in  the    "  Faery  Queene,"  the 
"  Wanton  palfrey  all  was  overspread 
With  tinsell  trappings,  woven  like  a  wave, 
Whose  bridle  rung  with  golden  bells,  and  bosses  brave." 
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"  Ah  !  I  see  how  it  is,"  replied  the  friar,  *'  the 
most  retentive  memory  can  hardly  take  cognizance 
of  an  old  friend  with  a  new  face,"  and  as  he  spoke 
he  put  his  hands  to  his  head,  and  slipped  off  his 
whole  disguise,  consisting  of  a  most  jovial  life-like 
mask  and  a  false  cranium  of  ivory,  the  polished 
surface  of  which,  surrounded  as  it  was  by  curled 
crisp  dark  hair,  in  which  a  few  grey  ones  were 
artistically  interspersed,  simulated  to  perfection 
the  monastic  tonsure ;  and  the  man  who  had 
accosted  Singleton  on  the  Place  Notre  Dame  the 
day  of  the  collection,  and  who  had  so  dexterously 
given  him  the  slip  by  jumping  into  a  boat,  now 
stood  before  him. 

"  Villain  !"  exclaimed  Rupert,  collaring  him, 
"  now  I  have  you,  and  you  shall  no  longer  escape 
the  laws  of  your  country." 

"  Ta,  ta,  ta !  my  young  friend ;  you  are  now 
quite  as  much  too  demonstrative  as  you  were  be- 
fore too  apathetic,"  said  the  monk — not  shaking 
off,  but  actually  flipping  off  Rupert,  as  if  he  had 
been  a  feather  ;  and  coolly  taking  a  small  silver 
pipe  from  liis  girdle,  with  a  chain  of  the  same 
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metal  attached  to  it ;  which  pipe  he  filled  with 
Latakai,  and  pressed  down  with  a  gilt  Turkish 
pastille,  and  holding  it  up  to  the  lamp  for  a  mo- 
ment, then  put  it  in  his  mouth,  and  began  puffing 
away,  folding  his  arms,  and  leisurely  seating  him- 
self on  a  corner  of  the  oak  table, — "  So  you 
mean  to  denounce  me  to  the  laws  of  my  country, 
do  you  ?  Ha  !  ha  !  ha !  but  who  do  you  mean  to 
denounce,  eh  ?  for  that  is  one  of  the  few  occa- 
sions upon  which  it  is  admissible  to  call  a  gentle- 
man names  ;"  and  he  replaced  his  pipe  and  whiffed 
away  vigorously,  while  Rupert,  with  his  eyes 
glaring,  thundered  out, — 

"  Cartouche  !  but  for  whose  abominable  prac- 
tices, and  my  own  confounded  folly,  I  should  not 
now  be  incarcerated  in  this  accursed  place." 

"  Hush  !  softly,  my  good  young  sir,  as  you 
value  those  dainty  limbs  of  your's ;  for  as  the  fir- 
ing of  cannon  is  apt  to  set  the  heavens  a  weeping, 
so  the  careless  use  of  the  name  you  have  just 
uttered  is  very  apt  to  bring  walls, — more  espe- 
cially prison  walls, — about  one's  ears.  What  you 
say  touching  your  own  folly,  that  of  course  you 
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must  be  the  best  judge  of;  but  with  regard  to  the 
abominable  practices  of  the  gentleman  whose  name 
you  have  made  so  free  with — allow  me  to  observe 
to  you,  that  the  epithets  are  ill-chosen  and  ill-ad- 
vised"— Pu-pu-puff!  "  I  hope  my  smoking  don't 
incommode  you  ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  most  things 
in  this  world  end  in  smoke — even  the  virtuous 
indignation  of  an  amateur  Licurgus.  Pray  pro- 
ceed.    I  am  all  attention" — pu-pu-puff! 

Doubly  exasperated  at  the  fellow's  impertur- 
bable nonchalance,  Rupert  clenched  his  powerless 
hands,  and  shaking  them,  said, — 

**  What  have  you  done  with  the  Duchesse  de 
Chevereuse's  pearl  bracelets,  for  which  I  am  so 
disgracefully  imprisoned  ?" 

"  'Pon  my  word,  considering  you  fill  a  post  in 
the.  finest  and  most  recherchee  court  in  Europe,  I 
must  say  I  am  astounded  at  your  ill-breeding  ; 
for  there  is  nothing  so  vulgar  as  curiosity,  and  so 
like  a  commissary  of  police,  as  asking  questions. 
Faugh  I  pa  sent  V Hotel  de  Ville  a  dix  lieues  !  but 
it  is  always  my  plan  to  confound  coarseness  by 
courtesy ;  so,  in  reply  to  your  anything  but  po- 
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lite  inquiries,  I  have  transferred  those  bracelets, 
first /ro?7^  Madame  la  Duchesse  de  Chevereuse's 
jewel-box  ;  and  secondly,  I  purchased  them  for 
somewhat  more  than  their  full  value,  for  the  sake 
of  charity,  from  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  as  I 
intend  to  give  them  as  a  bridal  present  to  Made- 
moiselle de  Colbert ;  for  the  father  is  a  fine  fellow, 
and  the  race  should  be  encouraged." — Pu-pu- 
puiT! 

"  Good  heavens  !  and  could  you  not  do  all  this 
without  making  me  pass  for  a  thief?" 

**  Not  conveniently.  My  delegating  the  busi- 
ness to  you  was  one  of  those  unscrupulous  ne- 
cessities of  scapegoatisTrif  which  great  legislative 
measures  always  entail ;  and  though  rather  late 
in  the  day,  /have  undertaken  the  education  of 
the  government ;  and  as  ever  since  first  the  d — • — 1 
looked  in  uninvited,  when  Adam  and  Eve  were  at 
breakfast,  example  has  been  stronger  than  pre- 
cept, I  wished,  by  a  practical  illustration,  to  de- 
monstrate to  the  Court  and  the  Bar,  that  it  is 
quite  possible  for  a  man  to  appear  virtually  guilty, 
without  being  morally  so  ;  and  when  the  young 
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Duchesse  de  Chevereuse  receives  these  bracelets 
from  me,  which  she  would  never  have  done  from 
her  old  screw-the-air  of  a  mother-in-law,  she 
shall  at  the  same  time  receive  a  little  proces  ver- 
bal of  these  facts,  which  will  entirely  exonerate 
you,  beau  sire.''^ 

"  A  plague  on  your  mendacious  sophistry," 
cried  Rupert.  "  I  will  adopt  a  much  speedier 
method  of  clearing  myself;  for  I  will  this  very 
night,  as  soon  as  the  jailor  brings  my  supper,  de- 
nounce you." 

**  Whew  !  softly — not  so  fast — qui  trop  em- 
brasse,  mal  etreint — which  will  you  denounce  ?" 

And  as  he  spoke  with  a  rapidity  that  completely 
mystified  Singleton  (for  though  the  changes  were 
effected  before  his  eyes,  he  could  not  follow  them), 
the  monk  became  a  Mousquetaire — the  Mousque- 
taire — a  grave  doctor  of  the  Sorhonne — and  finally, 
the  muguet,  or  fop,  in  the  wax  mask,  with  mild  blue 
eyes  and  auburn  hair,  whom  he  had  first  encountered 
at  the  Pre-aux-Clercs  on  the  morning  of  his  arrival 
in  Paris, — stood,  or  rather  sat,  before  him." 

"  Well,  which  do  you  mean  to  denounce,  beau 

G  3 
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sire  ?"  asked  this  Proteus  ;  and  before  Singleton 
could  answer  for  astonishment,  the  monk  again 
sat  before  him,  leisurely  whiffing  his  pipe  ;  while, 
after  a  few  puffs,  he  added,  as  he  folded  his 
arms, — '*  Take  an  old  soldier's  advice,  my  young 
friend.  Never  waste  your  ammunition,  but  always 
ascertain  first  how  many  charges  your  cartouche 
contains.  Certes  the  vigilance  of  the  French 
police  is  great  ;  but  you  may  rely  upon  this,  that 
the  vigilance  of  those  who  evade  it  is  greater,"" 

**  But  again  let  me  ask  you,"  said  Rupert,  but 
now  quietly,  without  threat  or  menace,  for  he  felt 
that  species  of  moral  exhaustion  and  listlessness 
which  ensues  when  one  is  baffled  at  every  point, 
and  can  grasp  but  the  one  fact,  that  of  one's  own 
utter  helplessness,  "  Whi/j  of  all  people  in  the 
world,  you  should  have  fastened  upon  me  (whom 
you  never  saw  before,  and  met  by  a  mere  chance) 
to  carry  out  your  plans  ?" 

"  Yes,  by  a  chance,  which,  like  all  other  chances, 
are  pre-ordained,  beyond,  and  independent  of  our 
control,  "  rejoined  the  Monk  with  a  sigh,  replacing 
the  short  silver  pipe  in  his  girdle,  and  with   it 
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putting  up  Lis  bantering  manner,  as  he  continued 
in  an  earnest  and  natural  voice,  "  All  things  in 
creation,  both  in  the  moral  and  physical  world, 
move  in  a  circle,  and  are  sure  to  come  round  some 
time  or  other,  but  always  at  the  most  unexpected 
times  and  places ;  and  so  we  call  these  umbrif 
chance  !  This  much  of  my  history  I  will  tell  you.  I 
was  born  as  gooddk.  gentleman  as  you,  for  no  one,  in 
courtesy,  is  better  born  than  those  they  are  ad- 
dressing. You  doubtless  know  that  your  uncle, 
Sir  Henry  Vane,  was  partly  educated  in  France. 
For  three  years,  he,  and  I,  were  fellow  students  at 
the  college  of  Cleremont,  and  two  as  mad  rufflers 
as  ever  broke  bounds,  or  scandalized  a  parish  ;  but 
that's  neither  here  nor  there  now,  except  that 
your  uncle,  in  a  foolish  brawl,  once  saved  my  life, 
near  the  very  spot,  at  the  Pre-aux  Clercs,  where  I 
first  met  you ;  and  better  still,  helped  me  to  evade 
Richelieu's  stringent  laws  against  duelling.  This, 
it  was,  I  verily  believe,  that  first  gave  me  a  taste 
for  that  sort  of  thing,  for,  by  dint  of  duping,  one 
becomes  expert.  The  only  difference  in  this  uni- 
versal  game   that    all   the    world   plays,    is,    the 
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relative  positions,    for  success   masks  men,   and 
failure  unmasks   them.     Well,    soon  after     this 
duel.    Sir    Henry    Vane   and    I    separated,    and 
turned  down  our  different  paths  in   life ;  he  be- 
came a  patriot,  and  I  a  public  robber ;  and,  if  you 
will  analyse  the  history  of  nations  as  closely  as  I 
have    done,   you  will    find    that   though    patriot 
sounds  much  finer   than  public  robber,  (were  it 
only  from  being  more  terse),  yet  they  are  pretty 
generally    synonymous.     The  result   of  our  two 
careers  has  been  that  your  uncle  lost  his  head, 
and  I  my  footing  in  what  is  called  society ;  that 
is,  in  the  select  circle  which  makes  laws  to  punish 
the   mass    for   doing   openly    those  things  which 
they  do  'privately,     A  man  is  hanged  if  he  steals 
a  silver  dish,  but  a  gentleman  (?)  may  buy  a  dozen 
and   never  pay  for  one.     But  let  that  pass ;  re- 
flections like  these  are  the  thistles  of  experience 
that  border  all  the  high  ways  and  bye  ways  of 
life,  and  which  every  ass  may  crop  for  himself  as 
he  goes.     One  event,  which  bends  with  irresist- 
able  force  the  twig  of  every  destiny,  was  strong 
as  death,  and  dark  as  night  in  my  case  ;  the  tree 
has  borne  much  bitter  fruit,  but  which  only  will 
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be  gathered  for  the  great  grave-yard  banquet  of 
God's  last  judgment.  So  no  more  of  that,  but 
back  to  Sir  Harry  Vane — he  crossed  the  sea,  and 
went  his  way ;  J,  the  country,  and  went  mine. 
That  was  seven  and  twenty  years  ago,  and  I 
heard  no  more  of  brown  Sir  Harry,  as  we  used  to 
call  him  at  Cleremont,  till  one  evening  last  June, 
business  called  me,  and  some  of  the  gentlemen  at 
armSy  in  my  volunteer  corps,  to  the  other  side  of 
St.  Denis  ;  in  fact,  why  should  I  conceal  from  you, 
that  the  business  was  to  escort  Sir  Gilbert  Haw- 
thorne's coach  into  Paris,  on  his  first  visit  to  la 
belle  France,  but  owing  to  his  having  over-eaten, 
or  over-slept  himself,  or  both,  at  Montreull,  and 
so  delayed  a  day  longer  on  the  road,  it  quite  put 
us  out  in  our  calculations,  and  poor  master  Hans 
Hallyburton  gave  up  for  Sir  Gilbert  even  more 
than  we  intended  the  Knight  should  have  given 
up  for  himself — for  he  gave  up  the  ghost — poor 
fellow !  his  being  shot  was  all  a  mistake,  for  had 
he  submitted  quietly  to  being  searched,  when  I  had 
seen  his  papers  he  would  not  even  have  lost  the  little 
money  he  possessed  ;  but  he  defended  the  /ormer 
so  valiantly,  that  in  the  struggle  Juan's  pistol  went 
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off  and  wounded  him  mortally.  Upon  searching  him 
previous  to  burying  him,  (which  we  did  by  torch- 
light, with  all  the  honours  of  the  road),  I  for  the 
first  time  for  seven  and  twenty  years,  heard  tidings 
of  my  old  college  chum.  Sir  Henry  Vane ;  alas ! 
thought  I,  how  men  change,  not  only  in  their 
most  confirmed  opinions,  but  in  their  most  in- 
veterate habits.  Poor  Harry  Vane !  seven  and 
twenty  years  ago  !  when  you  and  I  first  braved 
the  world  together,  and  flung  care  to  the  winds 
to  snatch  pleasure  from  every  breeze  in  return ; 
you  were  always  losing  your  heart ;  a  loss  that 
never  does  a  man  any  harm,  as  it  is  but  lending 
his  affections  out  on  usury,  which  though  it  may 
ruin  the  lendee,  only  enriches  the  lender;  but 
losing  one's  head,  diantre!  that  is  more  serious,  less 
agreeable,  and  less  profitable.  "Who  knows  but  that 
the  day  may  come  when  heads  will  not  be  subject 
to  these  sort  of  casualties ;  this,  I  know,  sounds 
visionary  now,  but  not  the  more  likely  to  happen 
on  that  account ;  for  every  thing  in  heaven  and 
earth,  from  the  God-head  downward  is  trihedral ; 
one  age  is  the  dreamer,  the  next  the  seer,  that 
interprets  its  dreams,  and  the  next  after  that,  the 
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fulness  of  time,  that  realizes  them,  and  transforms 
the  scoffed  at  Chimera,  into  a  daily  and  common- 
place fact.  Poor  Sir  Harry  Vane !  in  our  profes^ 
sion  one  has  not  much  time  to  look  after  one's  own 
soul,  much  less  after  another  man's.  So  my  re- 
quiem for  the  companion  of  my  youth,  was  a  sigh, 
and  my  funeral  oration,  a  Pax  vobiscumf  and  though 
he  scoffed  at  our  faith,  and  cursed  with  Calvin, 
homilied  with  Huss,  and  lapidated  with  Luther, 
yet  fearing  that  where  he  is  gone,  he  might  be 
tempted  as  far  as  the  fire  and  faggot  of  the  former, 
I  have  exhausted  a  little  exchequer  in  holy  water 
to  slake,  and  masses  to  moderate  their  fury  for  the 
last  year.  Well,  hearing  from  poor  Master  Hally- 
burton  before  he  expired,  that  you  were  Sir  Henry 
Vane's  nephew,  and  were  to  have  met  him  at  the 
Pre-aux-Clercs  the  next  day,  to  receive  these  ill 
tidings,  and  that  your  fortunes  in  life  were  compro- 
mised by  the  manner  of  your  uncle's  death,  I  resolved 
to  go  myself  and  keep  the  trysting — you  know 
the  rest ;  except  that  before  I  saw  you,  I  thought 
of  offering  you  a  place  in  our  troupe  of  gentlemen 
highwaymen,  it  being  a  first-rate  career  for  destitute 
Damoiseaux  to  fall  back  upon,  but  after  I  had  seen 
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you  there  was  too  much  of  the  silken  weft  of  gentle 
blood  about  you,  with  its  educational  prejudices 
touching  meum,  and  tttum,  and  I  thought  the 
dulcifluous  delinquencies  of  a  drawing-room,  or 
the  vulpine  velvetisms  of  a  court,  would  suit  you 
better  than  the  rough  and  ready  rascality  of  the 
road — no  offence  to  what  doubtless  you  call  your 
HONOUR  !  that  great  shadow !  that  stalks  before  the 
substance  of  every  man's  good  opinion  of  himself, 
but  as  the  old  women  truly  say,  every  one  must 
eat  a  peck  of  dirt  before  they  die,  and  this  is  more 
true,  even  morally  than  physically,  and  the  only 
difference  is,  that  some  men  can  digest  it,  and 
thrive  into  successful  villains  upon  it,  while  your 
weaker  consciences  reject  it,  and  dwindle  down 
into  undistinguished  nobody's,  or  starve  as  honest 
fools.  The  bracelets  I  gave  you,  as  one  sends  up 
a  straw  to  see  which  way  the  wind  blows,  and  as  I 
have  had  my  eye  upon  you  ever  since,  I  could 
easily  have  withdrawn  them,  but  not  being  able 
regularly  to  attend  the  Petit  Bourbon  ;  and  see 
honest  Poquelin,  de  qui  je  raffole !  I  wished  to 
see  my  own  little  comedy  of  the  bracelets  out." 
"  Comedy  !  do  you  call  it,"   broke  in  Rur" 
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"  Comedy  indeed  !  to  mar  and  blast'all  my  dearest 
prospects  in  life,  by  having  me  incarcerated  in  a 
jail  like  a  common  thief." 

"  Thief!  the  word  is  scarcely  courteous,  my  dear 
sir,  considering  my  liens  de  famille .'  but  with 
regard  to  the  pith  of  your  last  observation,  as  some 
Roman  emperor,  (or  celebrated  robber,  I  really 
forget  which,)  observed,  never  call  a  man's  life 
happy  till  it  is  ended ;  and  in  like  manner,  one 
certainly  cannot  decide,  whether  a  drama  be  a 
tragedy  or  comedy,  till  it  reaches  its  last  act.  How- 
ever, should  the  bracelets  turn  out  to  be  the  former, 
as  you  seem  to  forebode,  I  can  only  repeat  my 
offer  of  a  company  in  our  troupe,  or  (as  to  judge 
from  the  knitting  of  your  brows,  you  don't  seem 
to  affect  that  much),  I  will  be  generous,  and  shall 
certainly  not  leave  you  unprovided  on  the  world, 
but  will  give  you,  as  a  sort  of  fortune,  the  gold  you 
might  in  the  course  of  years  have  ear?ied  with  us." 

"  Gold !  do  you  think  I'd  take  a  coin  of  the 
crime-gilt,  gold,  extorted  by  force,  and  fraud,  and 
even  blood  !  "  said  Rupert  indignantly. 

*'  Softly  !  softly  !  my    esteemed  young  friend, 
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I  fear  me,  you  are  much  given  to  hypercriticism, 
which  leads  to  those  illogical  syllogisms  called 
distinctions,  without  a  difference  :  you  would  not 
for  the  world  take  a  coin  of  that  crirae-gilt  gold, 
extorted  by  force,  and  fraud !  would  you  not  ? 
and  yet,  if  I  don't  greatly  mistake,  my  dainty 
Daniel !  you  have  been  for  several  months  past, 
in  the  receipt  of  a  government  salary — and  how, 
think  you,  royal  coffers  are  filled ?  ha!  ha!  ha! 
If  people  should  be  *just'  before  they  are  gener- 
ous ;  by  St.  Anthony !  they  should  also  be 
logical  as  well  as  loyal,"  and  again  Cartouche  put 
on  his  cowl,  as  he  descended  from  the  table, 
where  he  had  been  sitting,  while  Rupert  shrugged 
his  shoulders,  and  folded  his  arms,  as  he  repaced 
the  cell. 

"  Pray,"  said  he  suddenly  stopping,  "  may  I  ask 
how  you  contrived  to  gain  access  to  me  here  ? " 

"  Bah !  don't  you  know  that  any  fool  can  get 
into  prison,  so  it  was  no  great  exploit  for  a  man 
who  like  me,  has  contrived  to  get  out  of  all  the 
prisons  in  France  ;  the  how  is  no  matter,  here 
I  am.  I  feared  you  might  be  dull,  and  as  I  was — 
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as  you  have  so  often  reminded  me — the  cause  of 
your  being  here,  why,  I  thought  it  v/as  only  fair 
to  come  and  see  you,  and  ask  you  if  you  would 
like  to  come  and  take  a  turn  in  the  Forest  with 
me,  will  you  ?  the  air  is  freer,  and  fresher  there, 
than  here,  and  better  for  an  honest  man's  lungs — 
come,  try  it  ?  " 

"  Rupert's  only. reply,  was  to  stamp  his  foot, 
and  bite  his  lip." 

**0h!  well,  chacun  ci  son  gout  but  chacun  n'a 
pas  son  cou  very  long  in  this  confounded  place  !  " 
said  the  Robber,  taking  his  Rosary  in  his  hand, 
and  asking  Rupert  in  a  nasal  tone  ;  if  there  was 
nothing  he  could  do  for  him  ?  "  for,  mon  Jllsj" 
added  he,  "  I  must  be  going." 

"  Nothing,"  said  Singleton,  "  but  to  restore 
the  Duchesse  de  Chevereuse  her  bracelets,  this 
very  night,  and  exonerate  me,  from  the  odious 
stigma  under  which  I  am  labouring." 

**  Ah  !  my  son  1"  cried  the  pretended  Monk, 
still  more  nasally  than  before  ;  "  your  impatience 
argues  a  non-reliance  on  Providence  ;  sunt  superis 
sua  jura,  aj\d  mortals  may  not  interfere  with  them. 
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but  as  far  as  conveying  a  letter  for  you  to  any 
given  place  or  person,  eh  ?" 

For  a  moment  Rupert  felt  tempted  to  write  a 
few  lines  to  Lucy ;  words  of  entreaty,  affection, 
and  despair :  but  the  next,  he  recoiled  from  the 
idea  of  making  a  man  stained  with  a  thousand 
crimes,  the  medium  of  communication  with  her, 
"  No,  nothing,"  said  he,  shaking  his  head  mourn- 
fully. 

"  Ah !  well,  I  see  how  it  is ;  you  think  me  a 
sad  dog,  and  perhaps  I  am ;  but  Turlupin  !  Tur- 
lupin^Sj  a  good  dog  !  is'nt  he?"  added  the  Monk, 
wagging  his  head,  and  putting  his  fore-finger  to 
the  side  of  his  nose,  as  he  repeated — 

"  Latrai  a  i  ladri,  a  i  amanti  tacqui, 
Cosi  a  massere,  e  a  madonna  piacqui."* 

"  So  you  know  Turlupin  ?"  said  Rupert  open- 
ing his  eyes. 

"  Do  not  all  the  civilized  world,  that  is  all  the 

*  At  thieves  I  bark'd  and  made  a  fuss, 
To  beaux  I  wagged  my  tail, 
My  master,  and  my  mistress  thus, 
i^  To  please,  I  could  not  fail. 
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Parisian  world,  know  that  illustrious  dog  ?  a 
phoenix  among  poodles — and,  and  a  poodle  among 
phoenix' !  which  is  better  still.  Dupuis,  Ho  !  Louche 
trou,  man  ami,  as  the  beau  Bussy  calls  you  ;  to  your 
post,  open  the  door,"  cried  Cartouche,  in  a  loud 
voice,  knocking  against  the  iron  nailed  door  with 
his  knuckles.  And  the  next  moment,  the  bolts 
again  rattled,  the  key  grated  in  the  wards,  the 
door  turned  upon  its  ponderous  hinges,  and  the 
grim  visage  of  Dupuis,  with  his  blear  eyes  and 
grizzled  hair,  surmounted  by  a  striped  blue  and 
white  woollen  night-cap,  appeared  poked  in  on 
one  side,  as  he  held  the  door  itself  tightly  towards 
him. 

"  Hein  !  plait  il  mon  Fere  ?"  said  he — 

"  Lochetrou  mon  gar !  exercise  all  those  ame- 
nities, and  ingratiating  little  amiabilities  towards 
this  youth,  for  which  you  are  at  once  so  celebrated, 
and  so  beloved !" 

"  Laissez  done  /"  growled  the  jailor. 

"  For,"  resumed  Cartouche,  "  I  find  his  sins 
are  only  venial,  and  therefore,"  added  he,  apos- 
tolically  extending  his  arms    in  benediction — **  I 
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leave  him  my  blessing,  and  yoUf  worthy  Dupuis, 
my  profound  respects,  and  this  broad  piece  to  buy 
lavender  to  lay  them  up  in,  vp^hich  will  give  them 
an  odour  of  sanctity,  and  prevent  your  being  en 
mauvaise  odeur,  with  the  gentleman  whose  personal 
safety  you  superintend,  and  to  whom  you  so  vigi- 
lantly play  the  guardian  angel ;  and  yet  with  a 
charming  modesty  that  never  lets  the  angel  in  any 
way  appear !" 

And  with  this  banter,  he  stalked  with  a  measured 
pace  out  of  the  cell :  Dupuis,  by  way  of  an  act 
of  devotion,  crossing  himself,  as  the  false  Friar 
passed,  and  the  next  moment,  slamming  to,  and  se- 
curing the  heavy  door — so  that  Rupert,  once  more 
found  himself  alone,  with  his  heart  even  heavier, 
and  more  desponding,  than  before. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

It  was  full  an  hour  after  the  departure  of  Car- 
touche, and  Rupert  was  still  pacing  up  and  down, 
alternately  biting  his  lips,  clenching  his  hands, 
and  stamping  his  feet,  in  short  going  through  all 
the  gymnastics  of  impotent  rage,  which  persons 
suffering  from  great,  and  active  mental  distress, 
and  compulsory  bodily  inactivity,  are  apt  to  in- 
dulge in,  when  the  door  again  opened,  with  all 
its  usual  lugubrious  sounds,  and  this  time  ushered 
in  Bussy  Rabutin. 

"Well?"  exclaimed  Rupert,  darting  forward 
not  only  his  every  feature,  but  actually  every 
hair  looking  like  so  many  animated  notes  of  in- 
terrogation. 
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"  In  the  first  place,"  said  Bussy,  handing  him 
a  letter  sealed  with  the  royal  arms,  "  Her  Majesty 
Marie  Therese,  has  done  you  the  honour  of 
sending  you  an  autograph  reply  ;  and  here  it  is." 

Rupert  tore  it  open,  it  contained  but  a  few- 
lines  ;  but  they  were  neither  cold  nor  constrained, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  both  gracious  and  kind ; 
yet  still  when  we  are  sufiering  from  great  sorrow, 
fear,  or  anxiety,  all  kindness  that  comes  short  of 
extricating,  or  relieving  us  from  it,  falls  on  our 
hearts  like  rain  drops  into  a  rapid  river,  which 
only  swell,  and  render  it  more  troubled.  The 
Queen  expressed  the  deepest  sympathy  for  Lucy 
and  Rupert,  but  urged  them  to  trust  to  the  depth 
and  sincerity  of  their  own  love,  and  to  the  King's 
good  heart  being  ultimately  softened  by  their 
distress,  but  said  that  at  this  juncture  of  the 
buisness,  their  cause  would  be  only  injured  by 
her  intercession,  as  his  Majesty  would  not  brook 
any  interference  with  his  plans. 

In  less  than  an  instant,  Rupert's  ravenous  eyes 
had  devoured  every  word  in  this  letter,  and  his 
heart  heaved  and  recoiled,  as  if  he  had  swallowed 
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poison ;  he  raised  his  right  arm  to  his  head,  and 
convulsively  grasped  his  hair,  for  a  second,  and 
then  his  hand  fell  heavily  by  his  side,  and  he 
groaned  aloud. 

"  Hein!  ga  ne  va  pas,  eh  V  said  Bussy,  "  perhaps 
this  may  do  better,  it's  a  petit  mot,  from  My  Lady 
Hawthorne,  that  my  cousin  Marie  gave  me,  to 
give  you." 

Rupert  snatched  the  note  eagerly  ;  the  direction 
was  indeed  in  Lady  Hawthorne's  hand,  but  the 
inclosure  was  Lucy's  writing  ;  he  kissed  it  pas- 
sionately, and  then  read  as  follows  :  — 

**  Rupert,  dear  Rupert ! 

"  Do  not  let  any  one,  on  any  circumstance,  how- 
ever extraordinary,  or  suspicious,  for  a  moment 
persuade  you,  that  all  the  Kings  on  earth  can  ever 
force  me  to  marry  any  one  hut  you.  Let  this 
Comte  de  Belviane  Quatorze  be  whom  or  what  he 
will,  he  cannot  force  an  assent  from  my  tongue 
that  no  human  power  shall  make  it  utter  ;  there- 
fore, for  Heaven's  sake,  do  not  attempt  to  resist 
the  King's  mandate,  to  be  present  at  the  marriage 
of  Mademoiselle  de  Colbert ;  for,  remember,  it  is 

VOL.    III.  H 
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the  only  chance  we  have  of  meeting.  My  sole 
hope  is  in  you  ;  so  do  not  fail  me,  and,  ahove  all, 
don't  despair  ;  for  salvation,  like  death,  generally 
comes  '  IN  SUCH  an  hour  as  ye  think  not.'  My 
mother  has  allowed  me  to  write  this  to  you,  for  I 
have  just  been  bled,  and  Dr.  Rohault  said,  I  must 
not  be  agitated;  and  nothing  agitates  a  woman 
(as  my  father  would  say)  like  not  letting  her  have 
her  own  way  !  and  my  way  is  always  where  you 
are  ;  so  our  dear  mother  has  let  me  go  thus  far ; 
but  I  am  too  weak  to  go  any  further  now,  so  good 
night,  and  may  God  bless  you  !  dear,  dear  Rupert; 
dream  of  me,  and  don't  dare  to  doubt  me,  for  it  is 
with  my  hlood  that  I  sign  myself,  now,  and  for 
ever,  your  own 

"  Lucy." 
It  was  the  first  letter  Rupert  had  ever  received 
from  Lucy  ;  he  kissed  it  again  and  again,  and 
the  discoloured  red  signature,  bearing  too  pal- 
pable evidence  of  her  illness  ;  he  plunged  the 
letter  into  his  bosom,  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands,  and,  for  a  few  minutes,  cried  like  a  child  ; 
but,   recollecting    Bussy  Rabutin's  presence,  he 
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dried  his  eyes,  and,  stretching  out  his  hand  to 
him,  said — 

"  My  dear  Comte,  how  can  I  ever  thank  you 
for  such  kindness  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  is  that  all  ?  I  was  afraid  it  was  something 
worse  I  "  said  Bussy,  "  but  since  that  last  pre- 
scription seems  to  have  agreed  with  your  com- 
plaint, I  hope  it  will  have  given  you  an  appetite, 
for  I  am  as  hungry  as  a  lion,  or  an  abbot,  after 
a  three  hours'  fast,  and  have  ordered  Maitre  Pierre- 
Jitte  *  to  send  us  a  supper  fit  for  Apicious,  and 
champagne  that  Jupiter  himself  should  not  know 
from  nectar ;  and  that  everything  should  be  in 
keeping,  I  have  ordered  it  to  be  iced  as  solidly,  as 
the  bars  of  the  Bastille." 

As  he  was  speaking,  Dupuis,  with  Pierrefittes 
men  entered  with  the  supper,  the  wine  of  which 
would  have  been  enough  for  half-a-dozen  ;  the 
table  was  soon  laid,  and  the  two  guests  seated. 

"  You  may  go,  my  friends,"  said  Bussy  to  the 
waiters,  as  they  drew   over  the  basket   of  cham- 

*  A  celebrated  restaurant.  Th.Q  Lointier  of  the  Paris  of 
that  day. 
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pagne  from  the  wall,  and  placed  it  beside  him; 
"  Jeferais  sauter  les  houchons  moi;  every  one  has  a 
talent  for  something^  they  say  ;  and  that  is  mine." 

*'  Let  me  send  you  some  of  these  Tendrom  a  la 
Parvenue  ?  '*  said  Bussy,  "  the  mushrooms  are  ex- 
cellent ;  and  you  are  wasting  your  time  trying  to 
dissect  that  canard  au  naveis,  for  I  plainly  perceive 
it  must  have  been  a  contemporary  of  Madame  la 
Duchesse  Douairiere  de  Chevereuse.  Ahf  par 
bleu  !  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  that  to-morrow  it  is, 
you  are  to  be  liberated;  so  let  us  drink  to  the 
auspicious  event !  Mademoiselle  de  Colbert  is  to 
be  married  next  week  ;  and,  no  doubt,  his  Majesty 
fears,  that  if  you  were  only  released  from  prison 
for  that  occasion,  you  might  have  a  constrained 
air,  which  one  is  apt  to  acquire  in  the  Bastille, 
and  he  wishes  you,  I  suppose,  to  re-seize  a  little 
degagee  Parisian  grace,  not  to  discredit  the 
bridals." 

"  Oh  ! "  said  Rupert,  as  a  cloud  passed  over  his 
face,  and  he  laid  down,  untasted,  the  glass  he  was 
carrying  to  his  lips,  "  let  me  ask  you — did  you 
succeed  in  getting  an  audience  of  the  King  ?  You 
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were  good  enough  to  say,  you  would  endeavour  to 
do  so." 

"  No,"  replied  Bussy  ;  "  it  was  latish  when  I 
arrived  at  Versailles  ;  and,  by  the  time  I  had  de- 
livered your  missive  to  the  Queen  and  got  her 
answer,  twilight  had  set  in ;  having  no  faith  in 
lords-in- waiting,  I  lingered  about  in  the  back  cor- 
ridors leading  to  his  Majesty's  petits  appartements, 
in  the  hope  of  falling  in  with  my  particular  friend, 
Coulange,  now  premier  valet  de  chamhre  ;  at  length 
I  did  so,  and  entreated  his  good  offices  to  get  me 
an  audience — he  promised  me  his  protection  !  But, 
powerful  as  his  patronage  is,  he  soon  returned  to 
say  that  his  Majesty  could  not  receive  me,  as  he 
was  suffering  from  a  head-ache." 

"  Bah  !  do  you  believe  it  ?" 

"  Oh !  certainly,"  said  Bussy,  with  great  so- 
Jemnity  ;  "  for,  while  I  was  leaning  against  the 
embrasure  of  a  window  awaiting  Coulange's  return, 
I  saw  the  head-ache  run  down  the  stairs  leading 
from  the  gallery  where  the  maids  of  honor  sleep  > 
and,  flitting  past  me  in  blue  satin,  it  entered  the 
King's  apartment." 
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Rupert  laughed,  and  then  said, 

"But  why,  on  earth,  since  the  Queen-Mother 
informed  him  at  once,  that  Cartouche  was  the  pur- 
loiner  of  the  bracelets — and  even  Madame  de 
Chevereuse  did  not  affect  any  longer  to  think  me 
the  culprit — has  it  pleased  his  Majesty  to  keep  me 
all  this  while  under  arrest  l" 

"  Dame  /  que  sais-je  moi  ?  Some  men  have 
strange  notions  about  vindicating  their  honor — 
like  La  Fontaine's  duel — ha,  ha,  ha  !" 

And  Bussy  leant  back  in  his  chair,  and  laughed 
till  he  cried. 

"  La  Fontaine's  duel !  is  that  some  new  fable 
he  has  written  ?"  asked  Rupert. 

"  Fable  !  no — it's  a  true  history — and  about  the 
most  ridiculous  (even  for  him)  that  ever  was.  It's 
easy  to  see  that  you  have  been^in  the  Bastille,  my 
dear  fellow,  for  Paris  and  Versailles  have  laughed 
at  nothing  else  but  the  Bonhommes  Menclaus  mis- 
fortunes for  the  last  ten  days — which  is  one  day 
more  than  the  ordinary  longevity  allotted  to  won- 
ders." 

"  Pray,  enlighten  me,"  said  Rupert,  "  and  don't 
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let  me  go  back  into  the  world  to  expose  my  igno- 
rance." 

"  Well — but  fill  your  glass  first — for,  as  you 
are  likely  to  choke  with  laughter,  drink  while  you 
can.  You  must  know  that  D'Estoublon,  Fieubet, 
and  several  other  mauvais  plaisants^  laid  a  wager 
that  they  would  make  La  Fontaine  fight  a  duel 
about  his  wife.  Moliere  having  been  made  a 
party  to  the  trick,  set  his  face  against  it,  saying, 
it  might  compromise  poor  Madame  La  Fontaine's 
reputation  ;  and,  as  she  was  an  excellent  woman, 
and  the  Hericards,  her  family,  highly  respectable, 
he  thought  it  would  be  most  unpardonable  ;  but 
Fieubet,  who  was  the  originator  of  the  plot,  said  he 
would  take  very  good  care  that  nobody  should  be 
victimised  but  La  Fontaine.  '  Well,'  said  Moliere, 
*  you  must  have  your  own  way,  I  shall  not  inter- 
fere further — not  out  of  connivance,  but  because  1 
believe  it  to  be  quite  impossible  that  you  should  ever 
succeed  in  any  such  absurdity.  If  you  intended 
making  him  walk  into  a  pond,  and  stand  there  all 
night,  thinking  he  had  stepped  into  his  bed,  that 
I  have  no  doubt  you  would  find  easy  enough.  But 
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light  a  duel !  and  about  his  wife!  no,  no —  the  thing 
is  impossible  V  The  very  word  was  a  spur  and  a 
defiance  ;  and,  accordingly,  the  conspirators  com- 
menced their  operations  immediately.  Fieubet 
would  have  been  suspicious  even  to  the  unsuspect- 
ing La  Fontaine  ;  but  D'Estoublon,  with  his  olive 
complexion  and  long,  lachrymose  face — though 
he  is  always  planning  mischief — looks  as  if  he  had 
compounded  for  the  privilege  of  attending  fune- 
rals as  an  amateur  mourner  and  mute,  called  upon 
La  Fontaine  the  next  day — whom,  of  course,  he 
found  scribbling  as  usual. 

"  *Ah  !  it's  you.  Monsieur  d'Estoublon  V  said  he, 
looking  up  from  his  paper,  and  extending  his  left 
hand  while  he  went  on  writing  with  the  other. 

"  *  It's  me,'  echoed  D'Estoublon,  slowly  and  so- 
lemnly, with  a  profound  sigh,  squeezing  the  poet's 
hand  the  while,  as  if  it  had  been  in  a  vice ;  the 
pain  of  which  compelled  him  to  look  up,  when  he 
beheld  D'Estoublon  grinding  his  teeth  and  roll- 
ing his  eyes  fearfully.' 

"  *  Heavens ! '  cried  the  bonhomme,  now  in  reality 
laying  down   his  pen,  '  what  is   the   matter,  my 
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good  Monsieur  d'Estoublon  ?  3fadame  is  not 
worse,  I  hope  ?  '  D'Estoublon  shook  his  head  in 
negation.  *  No  bad  news  from  your  son  ?'  An- 
other shake.  *  You  had  no  shares  in  that  expedi- 
tion to  the  gold  coast?'  Shake  the  third.  *  Oh! 
then,  decidedly  you  have  been  eating  unripe 
cherries,  and  a  petit  verre  de  Cognac,  is  the  very 
best  thing  you  can  take,'  said  La  Fontaine,  about 
to  ring  the  bell. 

*'  *  Ah  !  my  dear  La  Fontaine,  it  is  not  a  case 
either  of  cherries,  or  of  brandy,'  groaned  D'Es- 
toublon, flinging  himself  into  a  chair,  and  covering 
his  face  mth  his  hands,  as  he  rocked  himself  to, 
and  fro. 

"  *  Then  perhaps  it  is  plums  ?'  said  La  Fontaine, 
'  yet  no — I  believe  they  are  only  in  blossom  yet ; 
and  I  don't  think  the  blossoms  could  do  any  harm.' 

**  *  No,  no,  pray  resume  your  writing,'  said 
D'Estoublon  captiously,  at  the  same  time,  myste- 
riously, and  majestically.  La  Fontaine  not  de- 
siring better,  reseated  himself ;  but  every  scratch 
of  his  pen  was  not  only  accompanied  by  a  deep 
groan,  from  D'Estoublon,  but   also   by   rascally 
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Poignan  !  detestable  villain  !  to  take  advantage  of 
an  honest  man's  absence,  to  blast  his  v^ife's  repu- 
tation, and  dishonor  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  world ! 
for  he  is  dishonored,  if  he  don't  avenge  it,  yet  how 
tell  him  all  the  odium  he  is  labouring  under  ? 
Gr-r-r-r-edin  de  Poignan  /' 

" '  Mais  ques  ge  que  g'est  que  ge  Poignan  that 
you  are  muttering  about  ? '  said  La  Fontaine, 
roused  out  of  himself  at  last. 

"  '  What  is  he  ?     A  villain  ! ' 

***  There  are  so  many,'  shrugged  La  Fontaine, 
*  that  that  is  scarcely  a  description — who  is  he, 
and  where  is  he  ?  ' 

"  *  Who  is  he  ?  The  man,  my  dear  La  Fontaine, 
who  has  dishonored  and  made  you  contemptible 
in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world  !  Where  is  he  ? 
At  Chateau  Thierry,  taking  your  place,  beside 
your  wife.' 

*' '  Plait  il? '  said  poor  La  Fontaine,  bev^^ildered, 
and  as  if  just  awaking  from  a  dream. 

"  '  It's  not  what  /  please  ;  but  alas  !  the  terrible 
fact  remains,  my  dear  La  Fontaine,  that  you  are 
dishonoured  by  this  Poignan's  assiduities  to  your 
wife.' 
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"  *  Poignan,  Poignan  V  said  La  Fontaine,  putting 
his  forefinger  to  his  forehead,  *  where  have  I  heard 
that  name  ?  Ah  !  fy  suis,  is  he  not  an  old  p  devant 
Captain  of  Dragoons,  with  a  cast  in  his  right  eje, 
and  a  scar  across  his  nose  V 

"  '  Yes,  he  is  a  Cavaby  officer,  and  they  are 
always  the  worst  in  these  sort  of  aflfairs,  for  they 
gallop  over  every  barrier  rough  shod,  and  that  is 
the  reason  that  all  the  world  are  open-mouthed 
about  this  Poignan's  attentions  to  your  wife.', 

*'  *  Ah,  he's  attentive  to  my  wife  ;  I'm  very  glad,' 
said  La  Fontaine,  who  could  not  concentrate  his 
ideas  any  longer,  for  what  D'Estoublon  was 
saying,  but  was  now  looking  wistfully  towards  the 
pen  and  ink. 

a  i  Very  glad,  but  malheureux  !  you  ought  to  be 
very  sorry!'  cried  D'Estoublon,  taking  him  by  the 
shoulders  and  shaking  him. 

'' '  Ought  I  V 

"  *  Ought  you,  my  dear  La  Fontaine  !  when  I  tell 
you  that  Poignon's  attentions  to  your  wife — ' 

"  *  Well  but,'  interrupted  La  Fontaine,  impa- 
tiently,  for  one    thing   he    did   clearly    perceive, 
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which  was,  that  D'Estoublon  was  about  to  take 
up  too  much  of  his  time,  *  what  do  my  wife  and 
this  Poignan  wish  me  to  do  V 

"  ^Est  il possible.''  said  D'Estoublon,  that  a  bel 
esprit  can  be  such  an  ass ! — why  my  dear  La  Fon- 
taine, it  is  what  the  world  wish,  and  expect,  you  to 
do;  that  you  should  ask,  and  that  I  promise  you,  is 
very  different  from  what  Le  Capitaine  Poignan 
would  like  you  to  do.' 

"  *  Well,  and  what  does  the  world  wish,  or  expect 
me  to  do  V  said  La  Fontaine,  with  a  vacant  stare. 

"  ^  To  run  this  villain  Poignan  through  the  body 
to  be  sure,'  thundered  D'Estoublon. 

'*  *  Le  pauvreliommeV  sighed  La  Fontaine,  clasp- 
ing his  hands,  and  at  length  beginning  to  have  some 
perceptions  of  the  gist  of  the  matter,  he  added, 
*  if  I  remember  right,  ce  'pauvre  diahle  de  Poignan 
is  near  seventy,  squints,  has  a  scar  across  his  nose, 
and  is  rather  lame ;  ^'est  un  drole  de  seducteur,  ou 
bien,  mafemme  a  un  fichu  gout .'' 

"  '  My  dear  La  Fontaine,  do  you  not  at  least 
know  enough  of  the  world  to  be  aware,  that  for 
les  mauvaises  langues  there  is  neither  age,  ugliness, 
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squinting,  limping,  or  any  other  infirmity  that 
holds  good  ;  when  a  reputation  is  to  be  destroyed ; 
on  the  contrary,  there  is  an  alchemy  in  scandal 
that  converts  the  most  repulsive  defects  into  loves 
and  graces,  and  all  I  have  to  say  is,  that  if  you 
don't  add  another  scar  to  the  one  on  his  nose,  by 
running  this  Poignan  through  the  body,  you  will 
stand  eternally  disgraced  !  degraded  !  !  and  dis- 
honoured ! !  !  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  !' 

"'Well,  well;'  sighed  poor  La  Fontaine,  re- 
signing himself  to  his  fate,  and  gathering  up  all  his 
papers  which  he  buried  into  a  drawer,  with  almost 
tears  in  his  eyes,  *  how  long  will  it  take  me  to  do?* 

"  *  Why  that  entirely  depends  upon  whether 
you  have  a  supple  wrist,  and  a  quick  eye,  for 
planting  your  thrusts,  and  upon  whether  you  are 
in  the  habit  of  killing  rivals,  or  even  of  spitting 
geese ;  for  that  would  do  just  as  well.' 

"  *  Me  !'  said  La  Fontaine, — '  I  never  either 
killed  a  rival,  or  spitted  a  goose  ;  and  indeed  I'd 
rather  not  do  either ;  but  as  you  say  /  must,  I 
hope  it  is  not  a  thing  that  will  take  me  long,  for 
I  am  very  busy  just  now.' 
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"  *  The  sooner  you  begin,  of  course  the  sooner 
it  will  be  over,'  replied  D'Estoublon  logically. 
Bref!  le  bonhomme  prend  laposte,  travels  all  night, 
and  arrives  at  Chdteau-ThierrTj  by  day-break. 
He  instantly  knocks  up  the  innocent  Poignan, 
and  thrusts  a  long  spit  of  a  rapier,  that  he  had 
bought  for  the  sanguinary  occasion, — into  his 
hand. 

"  *  Quoifaire  ?'  asked  the  9i  devant  captain  of 
^rag  oons. 

*'  *  They  say,'  said  La  Fontaine,  *  that  your 
attentions  to  my  wife  are  such,  that  I  am  dis- 
honoured if  I  don't  fight  you.' 

"  *  My  dear  Monsieur  La  Fontaine,'  said  the 
cavalry  officer,  going  off  into  a  laugh,  to  which 
his  horse  had  evidently  stood  sponsor, — *  examine 
me.  Do  I  look  the  least  like  a  hero,  likely  to 
trouble  your  or  any  other  husband's  repose  ?' 

*'  *  Clearly  not,  my  good  Monsieur  Poignan, 
and  in  that  sentry-box  of  a  night-cap,  you  even 
look  ridiculous  ;  but  that  is  neither  your  fault, 
nor  mine.  I  am  grieved  to  the  heart  to  disturb 
you  at  such  an  hour ;  *  but  come,'  as  Monsieur 
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d'Estoublon  here  says, — '  the  sooner  we  begin, 
the  sooner  it  will  be  over.' 

"  Poignan  shrugged  his  shoulders,  dressed  him- 
self, and  with  another  laugh  followed  La  Fon- 
taine and  d'Estoublon  into  an  adjoining  field,  tak- 
ing a  cow-boy,  whom  he  met  getting  over  a  stile, 
for  his  second !  but  when  they  came  to  measure 
the  ground,  which  d'Estoublon  did  in  the  most 
mock  heroic  style,  the  captain  was  seized  with 
another  uncontrollable  fit  of  laughter,  which 
caused  him  to  stand  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of 
the  Colossus  of  Rhodes  ;  whereupon  La  Fontaine 
made  one  or  two  passes  at  the  air  through  this 
moveable  arch,  in  efifecting  to  parry  which,  to 
dash  his  sword  from  the  bonhommes  hand,  was  the 
aflfair  of  an  instant  for  the  practised  Poignan. 

"  '  Hold  !'  cried  D'Estoublon,—'  I  declare 
Monsieur  La  Fontaine's  honour  to  be  perfectly 
satisfied.' 

*' '  As  you  please,  my  dear  Monsieur  d'Estou- 
blon ;  but  I  must  say  honour  is  not  very  exi- 
geant^"  cried  the  honhomme ;  *  but  still  I  wish 
it  had  even  been  less  so,  and  had  not  compelled 
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me  to  disturb  this  worthy  gentleman  at  so  unsea- 
sonable an  hour.  I  only  hope,  Monsieur  le  Capi- 
taine,  that  you  won't  owe  me  a  grudge  for  it,  for 
it  was  sorely  against  my  will ;  but  they  told  me  I 
must  on  account  of  my  honour;  but  now  I  sup- 
pose that's  safe,  and  I  presume  /  need  never  fight 
another  duel ;  for  you  will  do  me  the  favour  of 
continuing  to  visit  my  wife — won't  you  ?  that 
they  may  not  talk  of  her  with  any  one  else ;  and, 
indeed,  I  wish  they  would  let  her,  and  me  alone  ; 
and  now  I  hope  you  will  give  me  the  pleasure  of 
your  company  at  breakfast,  at  the  Cafe-Conde.'^ 

"  *  That,  my  dear  Monsieur  de  La  Fontaine,' 
said  Poignan,  *  is  a  challenge  that  I  have  much 
more  pleasure  in  accepting  than  the  other, — et 
comme  j'ai  fait  sauter  voire  epee  ;  je  ferais  sauter 
les  bouchons  de  votre  vin  de  Bourgogne.'  Ac- 
cordingly to  the  Cafe  Conde  they  repaired,  and 
La  Fontaine  acquitted  himself  much  better  as  an 
amphytrion,  than  he  had  done  as  a  knight-errant ; 
but  D'Estoublon,  who  told  me  the  story,  added — 
that  on  their  return,  as  they  rattled  through  the 
narrow  ill-paved  streets  of  Chateau- Thierry,  the 
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bonhomme  put  his  head  out  of  the  window,  and 
told  the  postilion  to  turn  down  the  close  where 
Madame  La  Fontaine  lived. 

"  *  You  are  not  going  to  reproach  your  wife,  I 
hope  V  cried  D'Estoublon  in  some  alarm. 

"  *  No,  no,  you'll  see,'  said  La  Fontaine,  nod- 
ding his  head,  and  looking  very  sagacious, — *  Je 
m'y  connais  en  pro^edes.' 

When  they  arrived  at  the  house,  La  Fontaine 
himself  got  out  and  rang.  *  You  will  tell  your 
mistress,'  said  he,  as  soon  as  the  door  was  opened, 
*  that  Monsieur  Le  Capitaine  Poignan  is  not 
hurt,  but  will  continue  to  call  upon  her  as  usual ; 
that  I  have  vindicated  my  honour,  and  silenced 
the  mauvaises  langues ;  but  that  as  it  is  yet  early, 
I  will  not  disturb  her,  but  hope  she  is  quite  well, 
and  I  am  on  my  way  back  to  Paris.' 

When  Rupert  had  ceased  laughing  at  this  anec- 
dote, which  had  caused  such  universal  mirth  at 
the  time,  and  seemed  the  apex  of  poor  La  Fon- 
taine's inconceivable  naivetes, — Bussy  said, — 

"  And  now  my  dear  Monsieur  VEperon  d'Or, 
as  it  is  a  quarter  past  one,  in  the  morning ;  and 
therefore  too  late  for  even  a  lover,  or  a  madman. 
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those  amiable  cousins-german,  to  do  anything 
but  go  quietly  to  bed,  I'll  tell  you  what  I  would 
not  tell  you  before  ;  namely,  that  you  are  at 
liberty  to  leave  the  Bastille  this  very  night,  and 
my  coach  is  below,  to  convey  you  to  the  Louvre, 
for  his  Majesty  refuses  to  accept  your  resignation. 
Take  my  advice;  wait  patiently  the  arrival  of 
events,  which  would  oftener  continue  in  the 
straight  road,  by  which  Providence  sends  them ; 
if  we,  by  rushing  onward  to  meet  them,  did 
not  put  them  out  of  the  right  line,  and  cause 
them  to  make  some  crooked  turn.  Tomorrow, 
we  are  all  invited  to  sup  with  Moliere  at  Auteuil. 
La  Fontaine  will  be  there,  and  so  you  can  com- 
pliment him  upon  his  feats  of  arms." 

Rupert  pressed  Bussy  Rabutin's  hand  cordially, 
but  silently,  for  if  "  out  of  the  fullness  of  the 
heart,  the  mouth  speaketh  ;"  from  its  overflow- 
ings the  tongue  often  becomes  mute. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  after,  Singleton  had  bade 
adieu  to  the  black  and  ponderous  pile  of  the 
Bastille,  whose  walls  looked  as  if  they  had  been 
hewn  out  of  blocks  of  crime,  and  cemented  with 
tears  of  blood. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

That  dull  uniform  gray  mist  of  utter  hopeless- 
ness had  fallen  upon  the  life  of  Moliere,  which, 
like  its  atmospheric  prototype  in  the  physical 
world,  left  no  chance  of  a  ray  of  sun-light  being 
able  to  pierce  through  its  sullen  density.  The 
spirit  was  daily  becoming  more  keen — more  bright 
— on  the  sharpening  whet-stone  of  misery  ;  but 
the  body  has  little  sympathy  with  these  subtile 
refinings,  these  taperings  upwards,  and  has  its 
own  palpable  and  ungracious  fashion  of  manifest- 
ing its  sense  of  the  neglect  shown  to  it  by  its 
spiritual  partner,  for,  instead  of  the  elastic  fluid 
mantling  its  way  through  the  yielding  veins,  the 
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interior  strength  rendered  by  fair  proportions 
into  outward  grace,  and  pranked  with  the  thou- 
sand coquetries  of  health,  the  flesh  hangs  loosely 
and  listlessly  on  its  frame-work  like  faded  gar- 
ments, whose  fashion  has  passed  away,  and  which 
only  cumber,  when  they  can  no  longer  adorn. 
How  many  wretches  have  tried,  are  trying,  and, 
alas!  will  still  try,  to  get  out  of  themselves ;  but 
without  avail.  They  cannot  do  it  till  the  soul 
shoots  upwards,  and  re-mingles  with  the  great 
fountain  of  its  immortality ;  for  as  long  as  it 
walks  the  earth,  the  cold  dark  shadow  of  its  prison 
must  be  cast  before.  Moliere  knew  this  ;  we  all 
know  it ;  and  yet,  cynics  that  we  are,  we  would 
command  the  autocrat  Sorrow  to  stand  out  of  our 
sunshine.  As  timorous  children  dread  being  left 
to  themselves  without  a  light,  Moliere  dreaded 
being  left  alone,  so  haunted  was  he  by  the  spectres 
of  his  own  heart;  therefore  companionship  was 
light  and  safety  to  him,  the  ghastly  phantoms  of 
his  household  gods,  were,  for  the  time  being, 
kept  at  bay  by  this  garish  day-light  of  hollow 
conviviality.     Well  did  he  know  its  hollowness, 
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and  its  fearful  mortgage  of  ten-fold  after  suffer- 
ing ;  yet  still  he  clung  to  it,  for  as  an  eloquent 
writer  of  the  present  day*  truly  observes,  "  There 
comes  at  length  a  sum  total  of  oppressive  burdens 
which  is  intolerable,  which  tempts  the  wisest  to- 
wards fallacies  for  relief;"  and  as  suffering,  in 
one  shape  or  other,  is  the  source  of  all  deep 
knowledge,  who  so  wise  as  Moliere  ?  He  con- 
tinued, despite  everything  Chapelle  (his  only 
confident)  could  say  or  do,  to  act,  night  after 
night,  with  Armande.  It  was  as  Chapelle  truly 
remarked,  as  if  a  wretch  whose  all  had  gone  down 
at  sea,  madly  clung  to  the  rock  upon  which  he 
had  split,  in  order  to  continue  looking  at  the 
syren  who  had  wrecked  him. 

"  If  I  did  not,  my  dear  Chapelle,"  said  he  one 
day,  in  answer  to  this,  while  a  wan  evaporated 
smile  played  like  a  grave  light  round  his  melan- 
choly face,  "  I  might  chance  to  forget  what  the 
bauble  is  like,  and  that  would  be  a  pity,  consider- 
ing all  it  has  cost  me." 

*  Thomas  Carlvle,  in  his  "  Life  of  John  Sterling."  Chap- 
man and  Hall. — 1851 . 
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But  off  the  stage  they  never  met ;  for  although 
his  breakfasts  and  suppers  were  more  frequent 
than  ever,  fatigue  always  pleaded  a  good  and 
plausible  excuse  for  Armande's  absence  ;  and  so 
naturally,  and  with  so  much  honnhommie  did  he 
make  it,  that  his  most  intimate  friends  never 
suspected  the  truth.  Now,  few  intimate  friends 
ever  do  !  or  many  is  the  jovial  banquet  from  which 
even  the  least  scrupulous  would  be  scared,  could 
they  surmise  the  skeletons  that  are  stalking  round 
it. 

It  was  a  glorious  night  in  the  sweet  leafy  loving 
month  of  June,  when  the  angels  seemed  to  look 
down  through  their  starry  eyes  upon  the  earth  ; 
and  the  earth  to  blush  into  flowers  at  their  gaze ; 
and  the  breeze  felt  less  like  air,  than  like  a  soft 
perfumed  breath,  as  if  nature  was  sighing  to  think 
that  there  should  be  such  a  space  between  the  great 
stars  of  heaven ;  and  the  little  flowers  of  earth !  and 
on  this  night  all  keys  of  merry  voices,  and  all  tones 
of  joyous  laughs,  resounded  through  Moliere's 
garden  at  Auteuil,  till  their  vibration  seemed  to 
bring  down  the  moon  and  star  light  in  rippling 
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gold  upon  the  trembling  waters  of  a  marble  foun- 
tain, which  had  been  Louis  Quatorze's  latest  gift 
to  his  favoured  Aristophanes.  The  voices  were 
those  of  Despreaux,  Chapelle,  the  Due  de  la 
Rochefoucauld,  the  Marquis  de  Villar9eaux,  Bussy 
Rabutin,  La  Fontaine,  Fieubet,  the  Abbe  Boileau, 
cousin  to  the  poet,  Racine,  little  Baron,  and 
Rupert  Singleton,  who  were  all  to  sup  at  La 
Colombiere,  the  supper  being  given  ostensibly  in 
honour  of  the  latter's  liberation  from  the  Bastille. 
The  last  peal  of  laughter  had  been  occasioned  by 
a  piscatory  discussion  between  La  Fontaine  and 
Bussy  Rabutin  ;  and  La  Fontaine  having  with  his 
usual  naivete  asked  what  was  the  difference  between 
an  Omhre  Chevalier  and  any  other  Chevalier  ?  to 
which  Bussy  had  replied  with  the  greatest  gravity, 
"  Chevaliers  in  general,  my  dear  Monsieur  de 
la  Fontaine,  are  different  altogether  ;  for  the 
Biped  Chevalier,  is  always  trying  to  keep  his  head 
above  water,  which  the  Ombre  Chevalier  never 
does,  unless  he  is  fairly  caught,  but  there  is  more 
and  most  difference  of  all  between  the  Ombre 
Chevalier  and  the   Chevalier  d'Industrie,   for  the 
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former  feeds  on  gold,*  while  the  peculiar  property, 
— that  is  the  sj)ecialite,  of  the  latter  is  to  contrive 
to  feed  without  it  I" 

**  Ah,  indeed  !"  said  La  Fontaine,  "  I'll  make  a 
memorandum  of  that,  I  don't  doubt  but  it  would 
make  a  pretty  fable." 

"  There,  Bojihomme  !  you  have  it  ready  made  to 
your  hand,  as  I  am  sure  Bussy  will  generously 
make  you  a  present  of  it,"  laughed  the  Due  de 
la  Rochefoucauld,  **  and  to  give  your  Pegasus  a 
rest,  my  dear  La  Fontaine,*'  added  the  Duke, 
*'  you  can  begin  it  in  the  words  of  your  other 
fable  of  'Le  Cygne  et  la  Cusinier,' 

'  Dans  ime  menagerie 
De  volatiles  remplie 
Vivaient  le  cygne  et  I'oison.' 

*  There  was  formerly  a  belief  rife  tliat  the  Ombre  Che- 
valier, or  grayling,  fed  on  gold ;  and  Izaac  Walton  confirms 
this  by  mentioning  some  grains  of  gold  that  were  found  in 
the  entrails  of  one.  Where  dear  old  "  Izaak"  fished  up  his 
French  is  not  so  clear,  as  he  calls  it,  Umble  Chevalier,  which 
smells  rather  of  the  garlic  with  which  he  recommends  the 
dish,  in  which  a  roasted  pike  is  placed,  to  be  rubbed  to  give 
it  as  he  says,  a  ^'  hogoo  I "  vulgo,  haut  gout. 
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**  Now,  as  everyone  knows,  you  are  a  swan,  mon 
cher  Jean^  Bussy  must  be  the  gosling ;  so  you 
might  continue  the  fable  in  this  way  :  apropos  of 
the  menagerie — 

"  Et  meme  elle  etait  munie 
Des  Chevaliers,  non  du  Toison 
Mais  mieux  que  9a  d'industrie  ! 
Qui,  vu  leur  but ;  et  leur  nombre 
Se  tenaient  sagement  a  Toinbre ! " 

"Ah!  Messieurs,"  cried  La  Fontaine,  joining 
in  the  laugh,  which  he  now  perceived  was  against 
himself,  *'  as  usual,  you  are  laughing  at  le  hon- 
homme.  Well,  so  much  the  better.  I'm  glad  of 
it ;  though  it's  rather  a  case  of  Bertran  et  Raton,'" 

'*  Well,  my  dear  Raton,"  said  Moliere,  linking 
his  arm  through  La  Fontaine's,  "  the  chestnuts  are 
now  ready,  and  we  want  your  paw  to  help  us  to 
fish  them  out,  or,  in  other  words,  supper  is  on  the 
table." 

And  leading  the  way  to  the  dining-room,  the 
windows  of  which  opened  into  the  garden,  all  the 
others  followed.  The  room  was  brilliantly  lighted, 
and   there   was  that  ceaseless  struggle   going  on, 
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between  the  real  and  the  ideal,  which  now  man- 
ifested itself,  in  the  conflicting  odours  of  the  rarest 
flowers,  and  the  most  recherchee  viands  ;  even  Ru- 
pert was  pre- disposed  to  the  infection  of  convivial 
influences,  for  he  had  been  to  the  Ecuelle  d'Or, 
and,  thanks  to  his  garden  key,  and  the  good  offices 
of  his  amiable  friend,  Turlupin,  had  conveyed  a 
letter  to  Lucy,  and  had  ascertained  that  she  had 
passed  a  good  night,  and  was  considerably  better. 
All  therefore  was  in  high  spirits,  save  the  donor 
of  the  feast ;  but,  if  he  was  not,  he  appeared  to  be 
so  ;  and,  for  all  worldly  purposes,  appearances 
are  all  that  is  necessary. 

"  Here  Josselin,"  cried  Moliere,  while  he  bran- 
dished the  golden  goblet  that  the  King  had  given 
him  at  his  en  cas  de  nuit,  in  true  Olympian  style  ; 
*^  take  this  Burgomaster-looking  flask  of  Monte 
Pulcciano  to  Monsieur  de  la  Fontaine.  The 
Cardinal  sent  me  a  supply  last  week,  and  the 
Gondis  are  celebrated  for  their  Monte  Pulcciano, 
and  everybody  knows  my  dear  La  Fontaine,  that 
you  are  Rahelaisien  in  everything,  and  Rabelais 
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you  are  aware,  drank  nothing  else,  when  he  could 
get  it." 

*'  For  Heaven's  sake  !  "  said  Racine,  **  don't  in- 
crease  his    disorder!     Vv'hat   do   you   think  this 
diahJe  de  honlwmme  has  been  doing  ?    Bourdaloue 
lectured  me  for  not  reminding  him  sometimes  to  go 
to  church;  so  the  other  day,  I  took  him  to  Tenehres 
with  me,  though  the  odds  were,  as  I  told  Bourda- 
loue, that  if  he  saw  a  picture  of  St.  Francois  de 
Sale,  he  would  mistake  it  for  one  of  *S'^.  Francois 
Rabelais  !  and  begin  muttering  a  Panurge  !  and  a 
Pantagruel!  before  it,  nor  was  I  far  out ;  for  this  is 
the  way  he  served  me.     I  soon  saw  and  heard  by 
his  sonorous  yawns,  that  he  was  much  bored  by 
the  service ;  so  as  I  would  have  done  to  a  child,  I 
gave  him  a  Bible  with  little  pictures  of  the  Pro- 
phets in  it ;  he  opened  it  at  the  prayer  of  the  Jews, 
and  presently  the  whole  congregation  were  scan- 
dalized by  hearing  him  exclaim  aloud — 

"  C'etait  un  beau  genie  !  que  ^e  Baruch  !  qui 
etait  il  ? "  And  every  one  he  has  met  since,  he 
accosts  with — ^'  Avez  vous  lu   Baruch  ?     C'etait 
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un  beau  genie,  presque  aussi  beau  que  Rabelais ! 
lisez  le."* 

As  soon  as  the  universal  roar  had  subsided, 
which  this  anecdote  occasioned,  La  Fontaine  looked 
round  with  an  air  of  innocent  stupification,  and 
said — 

"  Well,  now  really  I  don't  see  what  there  is  to 
laugh  at  ?  Surely  it  is  a  very  common  thing  for 
people  to  compare  one  man  of  genius  to  another?" 

"  Whether  they  are  to  be  compared,  or  not," 
put  in  Boileau. 

"  Never  mind  them,  my  dear  La  Fontaine," 
said  Chapelle,  "  that's  the  way  they  are  always 
laughing  at  me." 

"  Very  true,"  rejoined  Boileau  ;  ''  and  since  you 
have  dragged  yourself  forward,  I  don't  see  why 
poor  La  Fontaine  should  be  left  alone  on  the  laugh- 
ing stocks ;  so,  though  it  certainly  is  great  pre- 
sumption to  attempt  to  outdo  Racine  !  I  will, 
gentlemen,  with  your  permission,  give  you  Mon- 
sieur Chapelle's  last.     A   fortnight    ago  the  Due 

*  A  literal  fact,  as  well  as  what  follows  about  Saint 
Augustin. 
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de  Brissac—  who,  as  you  are  all  aware,  is  celebrated 
for  the  agreeability  of  his  vie  de  chateau,  from 
the  constellations  he  makes  a  point  of  surrounding 
himself  with,  did  Chapelle  the  honor  of  inviting 
him  to  Anjou — and  Chapelle  accepts  ;  but,  when 
he  had  arrived  as  far  as  Angers,  he  recollects  that 
there  was,  in  this  town,  an  old  chanoine  of  the 
cathedral,  a  friend  of  his — a  most  excellent  man 
— for  he  was  renowned,  like  most  of  his  order,  for 
having  most  excellent  wine.  Well,  Chapelle,  ever 
alive  to  such  excellence,  goes  to  see  him — nay, 
more,  stays  and  dines  with  him — which  the  cha- 
noine pressed  him  to  do — he  also  slept  there  ;  but 
the  wine  was  the  occasion  of  this  extension  of 
hospitality.  The  next  morning  on  getting  up,  he 
finds  on  his  table  an  old  volume  of  Plutarch  ;  and, 
on  opening  it,  he  reads  this  sentence, 

'  Who  follows  the  great  becomes  a  serf.' 

And  thereupon,  instead  of  continuing  his  jour- 
ney to  Anjou,  he  writes  ofi"  this  charming  and 
complimentary  aphorism  to  the  Due  de  Brissac, 
as  an  ample  apology  and  explanation  for  not  ful- 
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filling  his  promise  of  joining  the  party  at  the 
Chateau  de  Cosse.  Instead  of  being  offended,  as 
well  he  might  (except  that  the  highest  breeding  is 
a  sort  of  quintessence  of  courtesy  that  has  more 
suavity,  than  even  real  amiability),  he  writes  to 
assure  Chapelle,  that  he  shall  not  only  be  his  own 
master  at  Cosse,  but  also  its  master  s  ;  but  even 
this  kindness  could  extort  nothing  from  that  great 
bear  there,  but  a  reiteration  of  Plutarch's  maxim, 
which,  at  all  events,  must  have  inspired  Monsieur 
de  Brissac  with  the  stoical  simplicity  of  wishing 
to  have  diS  few  followers  as  possible." 

"  Well,"  said  Chapelle,  solemnly.  ''  It  is  Plu- 
tarch who  said  that  those  who  follow  the  great 
become  slaves — it  was  not  7." 

The  uproar  that  this  speech  occasioned,  was 
even  greater  than  that  which  ensued  upon  La 
Fontaine's  parallel  between  Sacred  History  and 
Rabelais  ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  could  speak,  Boileau 
cried  out — 

"  Note  the  miracle  !  friends  !  I  have  borne  off 
the  palm  from  Racine  !" 

"  What  a  pity,"  said  Bussy  Rabutin,  "  that   a 
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marriage  cannot  be  arranged  between  the  naivetes 
of  La  Fontaine  and  those  of  Chapelle — they  would 
be  such  a  charmingly  well-assorted  couple." 

"  Hear  that,  immoral  Bussy  !"  said  the  Due  de 
la  Rochefoucauld  ;  "  to  even  think  of  such  a  thing 
between  such  very  near  relations  !  I  am  sure  yon 
would  be  scandalised  at  the  idea  of  such  a  mar- 
riage, my  dear  Jean  /" 

"  Marriage  !"  muttered  La  Fontaine,  in  a  brown 
study,  vigorously  tugging  at  his  right  eye-brow ; 
'^invention  mirifique  !  as  Rabelais  calls  it." 

"Yes,  that  was  Rabelais'  opinion  of  the  insti- 
tution ;  but  we  want  to  know  yourSy'  said  Mon- 
sieur de  la  Rochefoucauld. 

*'  Ohy  Liable  /"  said  La  Fontaine,  completely 
pushing  his  wig  to  the  back  of  his  head,  and 
pouring  out  another  tumbler  of  wine. 

*'  Exactly,  my  dear  La  Fontaine,"  broke  in 
Bussy  Rabutin  ;  **  and,  therefore,  like  the  devil, 
the  less  that  is  said  about  it  the  better." 

"  True,"  said  Boileau,  "  for,  as  far  as  I  can  see, 
discord  is  generally  the  hyphen  which  links  people 
together  in  holy  matrimony." 
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Every  one  laughed  at  this  but  Moliere,  La 
Fontaine,  and  Chapelle,  for  it  too  deeply  probed 
the  gangrene  in  the  heart  of  the  former,  while 
Chapelle,  whose  animal  spirits  were  always  of  the 
wildest  and  maddest,  while  he  was  sober,  only 
grew  solemn  and  lachrymose  as  his  potations  began 
to  take  effect,  or  as  Bussy  Rabutin  more  tersely 
expressed  it,  Chapelle  was  never  sober»  but  when 
he  was  drunk ;  and  at  this  juncture  he  was  trying 
might  and  main,  to  collect  the  pith  of  a  theological 
discussion  between  the  Abbe  Boileau  and  the 
Marquis  de  Villar^eaux,  which  he  was  listening 
to  most  attentively,  without  being  able  to  under- 
stand ;  all  that  was  intelligible  to  him  was,  that 
the  name  of  St.  Augustine  occurred  very  often, 
accompanied  by  great  eulogiums  from  the  Abbe, 
till  La  Fontaine  got  a  vague  idea  that  the  Saint 
was  getting  more  praise  than  his  due ;  so  turning 
his  chair  gently  round  and  looking  the  Abbe 
full  in  the  face,  he  said  mildly  and  respectfully, 
but  still  firmly  and  decidedly — 

**Mais  croyez  vous,  Monsieur  I'Abbe,  que  ^e  St. 
Augustine  avait  plus  d  esprit  que  Rabelais  ?" 
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Even  Moliere  himself  joined  in  the  shouts  of 
laughter  by  which  poor  La  Fontaine  was  answered 
by  all  but  Chapelle,  who  being  now  very  much 
elevated,  was  getting  some  sublime  ideas,  Christian 
moral,  and  philosophical  ;  and  after  having,  with 
much  severity,  reproved  them  for  their  unseemly 
levity,  when  he,  the  Marquis  de  Villar^eaux,  and 
I'Abbe  Boileau  were  discussing  subjects  of  such 
vital  importance — fancying  himself  in  a  pulpit  at 
last,  he  tried  to  rise,  but  it  would  not  do,  so  he 
was  fain  to  content  himself  with  thumping  the 
table,  to  the  great  danger  of  Moliere's  Venice,  and 
Persian  glasses,  as  he  spluttered  out — 

"No  !  there  is  nothing — nothing  so  terrible — 
so  dangerous — as  to  be  without  true  piety,  that  is 
without  a  re-re -re-re-religion  of  se-se-some  sort 
or  other,  and  it  is  impe-pe-possible  to  live  in  the 
world  and  have  re-re-re-ligion  of  any  sort,  and 
that  is  the  re-re-reason  the  Saints  and  the  ma-ma- 
martyrs  ge-ge-got  out  of  the  world,  or  at  least 
were  sent  out  of  it,  which  does  as  well.  Oh  !  how 
ge-ge-ge-glorious  to  be  a  martyr  !  a  few  moments 
of  burning,  stoning,  bleeding,  or  hanging,    sends 

I  3 
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them  at  once  to  Heaven !  while  it  takes  people,  in 
an  ordinary  way,  several  years  ;  and  pe-pe-perhaps 
they  miss  the  road  after  all,  and  never  get  there. 
My  dear  Marquis,"  cried  he,  flinging  his  arms 
round  Monsieur  de  Villar9eaux'  neck,  and  sobbing 
on  his  shoulder,  **letusgo — now  I  directly!  without 
a  moment's  delay  !  and  preach  the  true  faith  in  the 
East — I  shall  be  impaled,  you  bowstrung !  oh  ! 
think  of  the  pleasure  !  the  delight !  the  ecstasy  !  of 
this  !  for  though  we  shall  be  muvdeved  Sinners  we 
shall  be  buried  Saints  /" 

"  How  !"  cried  the  Marquis,  who  was  quite  as 
tipsy  as  Chapelle,  "  you  !  petit  roturier  !  dare  to 
take  precedence,  and  become  a  martyr  before  me ! 
No !  I  shall  first  pull  the  Grand  Turk's  beard,  and 
tell  him  he  is  an  unbelieving  dog,  therefore  I  shall 
be  first  impaled,  and  you  will  only  be  allowed  to 
look  on,  for  am  I  not  a  Marechal !  and  Peer  of 
France  ?" 

"  That!  for  your  nobility  !  what  is  a  Duke  and 
a  Peer  pray,  to  a  martyr !  and  a  pe-pe-pe-poet  ?" 
thundered  Chapelle,  as  he  flung  a  glass  of  wine 
in  the  other  noble  martyr's  face,  and  was  about  to 
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send  a  plate  after  it,  when  the  rest  of  the  guests, 
who  up  to  this  point  had  been  infinitely  amused, 
interfered,  and  Josselin  was  ordered  to  perform 
his  customary  office  of  forcibly  carrying  off  Cha- 
pelle  to  bed,  the  latter  valiantly  kicking,  and  biting, 
and  vowing  that  he  would  not  be  dragged  to  the 
stake,  but  that  he  would  walk  to  it  joyfully  !  as 
became  a  man,  and  a  martyr  !" 

Soon  after  Chapelle's  and  the  Marquis'  removal, 
little  Baron  slid  himself  into  the  chair  of  the  latter, 
and  looking  up  into  the  Abbe  Boileau's  face, 
said — 

"  Monsieur  1'  Abbe,    is  it  not  wicked  to  get 

tipsy  r 

"  Certainly  it  is,  my  little  fellow,  and  I  hope  you 
will  never  be  guilty  of  doing  so." 

"  But  what  makes  them  do  so  then  ?  For  they 
are  big  men,  and  ought  to  know  better." 

"  The  devil  makes  them  do  so,  my  dear,"  re- 
sponded the  Abbe  in  his  most  orthodox  voice. 

"  The  devil !  but  cannot  God  do  whatever  He 
pleases  ?     Papa  says  he  can." 

"  Most  assuredly  he  can." 
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"  Then  why  don't  God  kill  the  Devil,  and  get 
rid  of  him  at  once,  since  he  makes  people  do 
wrong." 

"  Ah  !  Poquelin,  mon  ami,"  said  the  Abbe,  co- 
vering his  face  with  his  hands;  **  C'est  aifreux 
comme  vous  avez  donne  des  idees  a  cet    enfant !  ' 

"  Yes,"  said  the  child,  running  over  to  Moliere, 
"  he  gives  me  everything." 

"Well  now  Michel,  I'll  give  you  a  kiss,  and  go 
to  bed,  there's  a  good  child,"  said  the  latter. 

"  I  don't  give  him  ideas,  my  dear  Abbe,"  added 
Moliere,  as  soon  as  little  Baron  was  gone,  "having 
none  to  spare ;  but  if  it  is  wrong  for  a  child  to 
have  ideas,  no  doubt  the  devil  is  again  the  culprit, 
unless  indeed,  one  chooses  to  become,  as  La  Fon- 
taine has  it  in  his  fable  of  *'  Les  deux  Rats,  le 
Renardf  et  VCEuf  disciples. 

"  De  certaine  philosophie, 
Subtile,  engageante,  et  bardie 
On  I'appelle  nouvelle  ;  en  avez  vous  ou  non 
Oui  parler  ?     lis  disent   done 
Que  la  bete  est  une  machine  ; 
Qu'en  elle  tout  se  fait  sans  choix,  et  par  ressorts ; 
Nul  sentiment,  point  d'ame,  en  elle  tout  est  corps. 
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Telle  est  la  Montre  qui  chemiiie 
A  pas  toiijours  egaux,  aveugle,  et  sans  dessin 

Ouvrez-la  lisez  dans  son  sein 
Mainte  roues  y  tient  lieu  de  tout  I'esprit  du  monde  : 

La  premiere  y  raeut  la  seconde." 

"  Who  knows  ?  "  said  La  Fontaine,  with  a  sigh. 

"Come,  come,  bonhomme,"  said  the  Due  de  la 
Rochefoucauld,  tapping  him  on  the  arm,  "  don't 
be  coming  Montaigne  over  us ;  but  do  by  his  great 
name,  as  he  in  his  quaint  old  phrase,  says  he  did 
by  other  great  names,  chew  it  between  your  teeth, 
and  make  it  resound  in  your  ear."* 

"Ah  !  ^ronseigneur  you  forget,"  said  La  Fontaine, 
who  was  never  absent  when  among  the  great  dead, 
with  whom  he  felt  much   UiOre  at  home  than  with 

*  Montaigne  says,  speaking  of  celebrities—''  11  me  plaist 
de  considerer  leur  visage,  leur  port,  et  leur  vestements  ;  ie 
remasche  ges  grands  noms  entre  les  dents,  et  les  fais  re- 
tenter  a  mes  aureilles  ;  ego  illos  veneror  et  tanties  nomini- 
lius  semper  assurgo :  i'en  admu-e  les  parties  mesme  com- 
munes ;  ie  les  veisse  volontiers  deviser,  promener,  et 
souper."  And  again  he  modestly  says  (for  really  great 
minds  have  always  little  conceit.)  "II  fault  avoir  les  reins 
bien  fermes,  pour  entreprendre  de  marcher  de  front,  avec- 
ques  ges  gents  la." 
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the  living,  "  that  Montaigne  also  says — bees  pil- 
lage here,  there,  and  everywhere,  from  the  flowers  ; 
but  afterwards  they  make  their  thefts  into  honey, 
which  is  all  their  own,  for  it  is  no  longer  either 
thyme,  marjorum,  or  roses  ;  but  only  honey,  and 
in  like  manner,  Je  m'abreuve  de  Montaigne, 
mais  je  ne  I'imite  pas." 

"  True,  true, — well  defined,  my  dear  La  Fon- 
taine," replied  La  Rochefoucauld  ;"  and  I  will  diO 
you  the  justice  to  say,  that  you  make  the  very  best 
honey,  on  this  side  Hybla." 

Soon  after,  the  Duke's  coach  was  announced, 
and  he  offered  La  Fontaine  a  seat  in  it  back  to 
Paris.  It  was  this  last  quotation  from  Mon- 
taigne that  did  it,  for  Fourier's  Atonies  Crochus 
are  for  ever  impregnating  the  atmosphere.  It  is 
small  sympathies  of  single  words,  looks,  or  tones, 
that  approach  people  to  one  another — not  great 
qualities,  which  for  the  most  part  are  misunder- 
stood, and  consequently  misinterpreted.  The  rest 
of  the  party  also  broke  up  at  the  same  time,  Ru- 
pert returning  with  Bussy  Rabutin,  Moliere, 
however,    taking    the    former   aside,    to   entreat 
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him  not  to  run  counter  to  the  King's  com- 
mands. 

"  I  shall  attend  Mademoiselle  de  Colbert's  mar- 
riage," said  he, — "  not  because  his  most  arbitrary 
Majesty,  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  has  ordered  me 
to  do  so,  but  because  one,  whose  slightest  word 
is  law  to  me,  wishes  it ;"  and  if  the  young  man 
said  this  somewhat  hastily,  it  was  that  he  felt 
what  the  yet  unborn,  but  still  existing,  Jean 
Paul,  has  since  uttered,  namely, — that  ^'  God, 
the  purely  free,  educates  only  the  free  ;  the  Devil, 
purely  servile,  educates  only  the  servile." 

Moliere  was  glad  once  more  to  be  alone,  not 
only  that  he  might  take  off  his  harness,  but  that 
he  might  go  out  and  bathe  his  burning  temples  in 
the  cool  night  air,  and  like  Enoch,  "  walk  with 
God."  The  reason  that  the  presence  of  even 
those  whom  we  love  best,  is  insupportable  to  us 
during  the  paroxysms,  and  crises  of  a  chronic 
agony,  is,  that  even  those  who  profess  to  love  us, 
and  who  do  love  us  mosty  dorCt  know  us,  but  only 
know  our  husk,  and  that  they  either  over,  or  under- 
rate,  according  as  the  atmospheric  changes  of  the 
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exterior  world  makes  it  appear  fair  and  smooth, 
or  dark  and  ungainly  ;  while  all  inequalities  or 
discrepancies,  which  cannot  be  accounted  for,  are 
never  tolerated,  but  throw  it  out  of  the  pale  of  its 
fellows ;  nor  can  we  blame  then.  God  who 
made,  alone  knows,  and  can  find,  the  harmonizing 
power  that  can  make,  of  the  spiritual  chaos  of 
every  suffering  soul,  a  fair  world,  filled  with  His 
Providence;  for  at  first,  in  the  great  struggle, 
our  hearts  are  "  without  form,  and  void, — and 
darkness  is  upon  the  face  "  of  the  deeps  of  our 
sorrow ;  and  it  is  not  till  the  Almighty  has  di- 
vided the  light,  from  the  darkness,  within  us,  by 
ffreat  trials,  and  separated  the  waters  of  aflSiction, 
that  His  Spirit  begins  to  move  on  the  face  of 
those  waters,  and  that  He  wills  there  should  be 
LIGHT  ! — such  light,  as  can  guide  us  through  the 
chaos  unto  Him. 

When  Moliere  went  into  the  garden,  the  glories 
of  the  heavens  had  passed  away, — the  night  had 
grown  old  and  grey, — the  moon  had  waned,  and 
the  stars  paled.  "  Truly,"  said  he,  looking  up 
at  the  cold  dull  sky, — "  all  things  are  but  for  a 
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season.  How  eternal  seemed  your  beauty  and 
your  brilliancy  a  few  short  hours  ago !  and  yet 
now  they  are  no  more.  Courage  !  then,  poor 
heart ;  for  even  your  heaviness  shall  not  endure 
for  ever." 

As  he  spoke,  there  was  a  sudden  separation  in 
the  sky  towards  the  east,  and  a  bright  red  glow 
came  on  the  blue  dappled  air,  while  the  dark 
wreaths  of  vapour  rolled  slowly  away.  It  was 
the  morning  advancing,  like  a  fair  young  bride, 
to  meet  her  gorgeous  mate,  the  sun  ;  while  night, 
her  deserted  mother,  was  casting  on  both,  one  last 
sorrowful  look  ! 

"  Another  lesson  !"  sighed  Moliere,  as  he  turned 
into  the  house.  "  Verily,  night  and  morning  may 
NOT  dwell  in  the  same  hemisphere," 
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CHAPTER  XL 

If  the  beatings  of  all  hearts  were  to  become 
audible,  and  sonorous,  great  as  the  discord  that 
now  reigns  in  the  world  is,  it  would  then  be  ten 
times  greater !  so  great  indeed,  that  the  crack  of 
doom,  would  be  nothing  to  it  in  point  of  terror, 
and  din.  One  heart  beating  high  with  the  most 
swift  winged  hopes,  another  with  the  low,  dull, 
heavy,  and  unequal  pulsations  of  despair  !  some 
few  keeping  the  steady  time,  the  equal  flow  of 
peace,  and  joy,  or  executing  the  tumultuous  beat- 
ings, and  chromatic  thrillings,  of  love — and 
divers  more,  the  sharp  fantasias  of  hatred,  and 
revenge,  and  yet,  not  one  of  these  loves,  hates,  hopes, 
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or  fearsj  attuned  in  the  same  key  !  but  transposed 
according  to  the  high,  or  low,  calibre  of  the  heart 
that  issued  them  !  and  certes  on  the  morning  of 
the  26th  of  June,  1663,  although  there  seemed 
a  gala  in  Heaven,  ^Yhich  had  caused  the  sky  to 
don  its  brightest  vestures  of  azure,  and  of  gold, 
and  every  breath  of  air  was  so  perfumed  and 
point  de  vice,  that  it  was  evident  they  congregated 
at  Versailles,  as  so  many  Charges  d'affaires  from 
the  kingdom  of  flowers,  and  her  most  fragrant 
majesty  queen  Flora,  still,  the  hearts  of  Rupert 
and  Lucy,  Lady  Hawthorne,  and  Sir  Gilbert, 
Moliere,  and  even  that  of  Louis  Quatorze  him- 
self, would  have  added  strange  discords  to  a 
psychological  pof  pourri,  could  their  scenas  have 
become  audible,  Rupert  it  must  be  confessed  was 
sullen  and  savage,  for  he  thought,  that  even  if 
Lucy  meant  to  resist  her  father's,  and  the 
King's  commands,  at  the  steps  of  the  altar,  and  to 
publicly  consign  herself  to  him  in  spite  of  both  ; 
still,  that  she  appeared  too  placidly  submissive 
•under  such  circumstances ;  for  there  is  one  strong 
point  of  resemblance  between  young  lovers,  and 
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young  turkeys,  which  is,  that  neither  are  ever 
satisfied — however  much  they  get,  each  would  still 
have  more  !  However,  Lucy  had  urged  on  him, 
trust  in,  and  submission  to,  the  will  of  God  ;  and 
his  mother,  from  whom  he  had  heard  the  night 
before,  had  done  the  same  ;  but  independent  of 
ever}^  wish  of  theirs,  always  finding  a  responsive 
echo  in  his  heart,  no  one  who  has  been  schooled 
by  affliction  that  profound  teacher  of  moral 
philosophy,  but  seeks  a  solution  for  every  problem 
of  life's  complicated  trials,  in  the  will  of  the 
Eternal,  and  a  refuge  from  them,  in  his  mercy, 
for  though 

"  When  ranting  round  in  Pleasure's  ring 

Religion  may  be  blinded  ; 
Or  if  she  give  a  random  sting, 

It  may  be  little  minded. 
But  when  upon  the  world  we're  driven, 

A  conscience  but  a  canker, 
A  correspondence  fixed  wi'  Heaven 

Is  sure  a  noble  anchor  ! "  * 

And  so  Rupert  found  it,  and  when  he  remem- 
bered the  signal  mercies,  and  great  blessings,  that 

*  Burns. 
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Providence  had  vouchsafed  him  within  the  last 
year,  when  he  had  arrived  in  that  country  where 
he  now  occupied  so  honourable  a  position  ;  friend- 
less, hopeless,  and  penniless,  he  felt  that  the 
most  solid  foundation,  whereon  to  build  our  hopes 
of  Heaven's  future  protection,  is  gratitude  for  its 
past  mercies.  Under  the  influence  of  these  better 
thoughts  he  became  calmer,  and  when  he  opened 
his  window  to  inhale  the  pure  and  balmy  breath 
of  the  yet  early  morning,  he  even  witnessed  with 
tolerable  composure,  the  gardeners  bearing  to  and 
fro  large  baskets  of  flowers  to  decorate  the  Royal 
chapel  of  Versailles,  for  the  tvjo  bridals  that  were 
to  take  place  in  a  few  hours.  While  he  was 
leaning  pensively  on  his  elbow,  looking  out  of  the 
window,  watching  these  preparations,  a  knock 
came  to  the  door.  Thinking  it  was  Arnolphe 
with  the  remainder  of  his  things  to  dress,  he  said 
*'  Come  in ;"  but,  instead  of  the  page,  what 
should  he  see  but  the  honest  red,  shining,  face  of 
Tom  Pepys,  the  portal  of  which  was  extended  from 
ear  to  ear,  by  one  of  the  broadest  and  most  radiant 
of  grins.     Across    his  left   arm    was    hung  a  new 
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suit  of  forest  green  velvet — all  be-daisied  over, 
with  white  pompons^  or  marriage  favours — while 
from  his  red-heeled  shoes,  up  to  his  spruce  Murray 
coloured  velvet  coat  and  its  dainty  gold  buttons, 
looking  like  young  moons,  it  was  evident  that  the 
worthy  Sartor  had  also  been  "  trying  his  'prentice 
hand  "  on  his  own  costume. 

"What !  you  here,  Tom,  my  good  fellow  ?  " 
cried  Rupert,  starting  from  his  seat  and  seizing 
Pepys  by  both  hands,  which  he  shook  till  he 
nearly  dislocated  his  arms,  "this  is,  indeed,  a 
pleasure  to  see  you  again.  Not  that  I  ever  can 
express  to  you  half  the  gratitude  I  feel  for  all  your 
kindness.  Why,  man,  I  owe  you  neither  more 
nor  less  than  everything.     Moliere  is — " 

"  Ah  !  "  interrupted  Tom,  who,  to  use  his  own 
phrase,  felt  over  trimmed  by  Rupert's  praises, 
"  is'nt  he  ?  That  is  real  Genoa  ;  no  cotton  nor 
rubbish  there  ;  as  genuine,  bright,  and  even  a 
tissue,  as  ever  came  out  of  Nature's  choicest  looms  ; 
he  seems  only  sent  into  the  world  for  the  express 
purpose  of  helping  every  one  else  through  it." 

"  Then,    verily,   here    is  a  bale    off  the  same 
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piece,"  cried  Rupert,  again  seizing  the  hand  of 
his  humble  friend. 

"  No,  no.  Master  Singleton  ;  for  dear  heart  ! 
only  look  what  a  difference  there  is  in  the  head- 
piece," rejoined  Tom,  pointing  to  his  forehead, 
and  shaking  his  head  solemnly,  which  gave  to  his 
very  Listonion  cast  of  countenance  an  irresistably 
ludicrous  expression. 

"  Well,"  said  Rupert,  laughing,  **  not  being  a 
professor  of  comparative  anatomy,  far  be  it  from 
me  to  dash  out  your  brains  to  see  !  but  of  what 
I  do  know  I  may  speak  ;  and  I'll  swear  your  heart 
is  lined  with  the  same  material,  and  apropos  of 
materials.  I  suppose,  my  dear  Pepys,  you  have 
come  to  Paris  on  your  annual  visit,  in  quest  of  the 
mode  ?" — 

"  Why  not  exactly,  as  for  the  nonce  I've  brought 
the  fashion  from  London,  and  made  this  coat 
on  the  model  of  a  gold  button  coat,  which  I  made 
for  my  Lord  Sandwich,  and  which,  I  assure  you, 
Master  Singleton,  though  I  say  it,  who  should  not 
say  it,  was  so  brave  !  that  it  set  all  the  eyes  staring, 
and  all  the  mouths  gaping  at  White  Hall.     The 
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Duke  of  Bucks  and  Tom  KilMgrew  ordered  two 
like  it  immediateiy,  and  I'm  sure  the  King  would 
have  done  the  same,  if  he  could  have  afforded  it, 
poor  gentleman,"  said  Tom,  opening  out  the  suit 
of  green  velvet  with  a  sort  of  paternal  look  of 
mingled  pride  and  affection. 

"  Why  my  dear  Pepys!"  said  Rupert,  examining 
the  white  knots  and  canons  on  the  magnificently 
braided  velvet  coat,  "  what  on  earth  have  you  been 
dreaming  about,  to  fasten  these  pompons  with  a 
coronet  and  supporters  that  don't  belong  to  me  ?" 

"  Oh  !"  said  Tom,  puffing  out  his  cheeks  like  a 
trumpeter,  elongating  his  right  foot  and  pointing 
it,  as  if  he  was  about  to  open  a  minuet,  while  he 
measured  the  whole  of  that  side  of  his  person,  by 
looking  down  at  it,  over  his  right  shoulder  with  a 
jaunty  and  degage  air. 

"  On  account  of  the  Due  de  Chevereuse's  high 
rank,  the  Dowager's  place  about  the  Queen  Mother, 
and  Monsieur  Colbert's  high  standing,  his  Majesty 
Louis  Quatorze  wished  all  the  dresses  and  arrange- 
ments for  Mademoiselle  de  Colbert's  nuptials,  to 
be  as  splendid  as  possible  ;  so  not  exactly  knowing 
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if  you  had  any  new  quarterings,  since  you  became 
Goid-Spur  in  Waiting,  I  thought  I  might  as  well 
put  those  fancy  arms." 

*'  Good  heavens !  my  dear  Tom  !"  laughed 
Rupert,  "  do  you  want  me  to  look  like  a  lackey 
wearing  another  man's  arms  ?  and  it  seems  you 
have  been  in  Paris  for  some  time,  and  never  came 
near  me  till  to-day  !  go  to,  Tom,  that  was  not  kind 
of  you." 

**  The  truth  is,  my  dear  Master  Singleton,  I 
have  only  been  here  ten  days,  I  wished  to  complete 
your  suit  for  the  wedding  ;  and  I  knew  if  I  saw 
you  I  should  do  nothing  but  idle  away  my  time 
in  talking  over  old  times  with  you." 

"  Ah  !  my  dear  Pepys,  if  you  knew  the  insults 
and  injuries  that  I  shall  have  to  sustain  at  this 
marriage,  you  would  not  be  so  anxious  to  deck 
me  out  like  a  victim  for  it." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  know  all  about  it,  and  it  seems  hard 
now  ;  but  patience,  patience,  and  courage  my  dear 
Master  Singleton,  for  good  or  for  evil,  things 
seldom  turn  out  as  we  expect  them,  and  I  often 
think  fortune  is  like  other  spoilt  children,  used  to 
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having  their  own  way  ;  let  her  alone,  don't  oppose 
her,  and  she'll  get  out  of  her  sulks,  and  give  you 
an  extra  good  turn  in  compensation  for  her  fro  ward 
conduct  towards  you." 

*'Ah!"  sighed  Rupert,  turning  away  to  the 
vindow,  "  it's  easy  to  talk,"  and  then  he  added — 
"  did  you  see  my  mother  before  you  left  Eng- 
land ?" 

"  I  did  Master  Singleton,  and  she  was  bravely, 
and  talked  of  coming  over  into  France  to  see  you 
this  summer." 

"  Poor  soul!"  murmured  Rupert,  and  then  said^ 
aloud  "  well,  and  how  fares  your  cousin  Sam  of 
the  Admiralty  ?  is  he  always  growing  greater,  and 
greater,  like  a  Dutch  cauliflower  ?" 

*' Well,  I  think  he  is;  for  all  his  talk  do  now 
run  upon  keeping  a  coach  ;  and  good  lack !  to  see 
how  he  do  lace  and  button  his  boy,  against  Sir 
William  Battens,  and  vow  that  his  livery  is  all  to 
nothing,  the  smartest.  The  other  day,  he  and 
Madam,  came  and  dined  at  my  father's ;  among 
other  things,  we  had  a  mutton  pie ;  but,  to  show 
his  Whitehall  breeding,  he  would  call  it  a  venison 
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pastv,  as  if,  forsooth,  his  palate  had  no  meaner 
acquaintance,  and  when  he  had  eaten  some  of  it, 
he  said,  with  a  patronising  air,  '  That  pie  is  good, 
cousin, — none  better  ;  but  the  venison  is  palpable 
mutton,  which  1  think  shabby.'  " 

"  So  palpable,  cousin  Sam,"  retorted  I,  "  that  I 
do  marvel,  a  man  of  your  discernment  should  go  a 
wool-gathering  to  the  extent  of  calling  it  anything 
hut  mutton." 

Rupert  laughed  heartily  at  Tom's  anecdote 
and  impersonation  of  his  consequential  cousin,  the 
secretary,  and  then  said,  "  And  poor  Madam  Pepys? 
Is  she  as  jealous  of  her  cumbrous,  full-fledged 
Cupid  as  ever  ?" 

"Just.  She  is  given  now,  poor  wretch,  to  lock- 
ing herself  up  in  closets,  as  if  to  show  her  lord  and 
master,  that  she  was  one  of  his  most  valuable 
chattels  that  ought  to  be  cared  for,  but  was  not ; 
and  there  she  will  cry  her  pretty  eyes  out." 

**  Poor  lady  !  "  said  Rupert,  "  surely,  consider- 
ing the  Secretary's  personal  attractions,  one  would 
think  she  would  be  safe  from  an  attack  of  the 
green  eyed  monster !  " 
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*'  But  you  forget,  Master  Singleton,  that  there 
are  Knipp,  Mell,  and  Lord  Oxford's  Miss,  and 
though  there  is  no  fear  of  them  falling  in  love  with 
her  husband,  there  is  every  fear,  or  rather  cer- 
tainty, of  his  doing  so  with  them  !  for  it  is 
astonishing  how  easily  the  tender  passion  pene- 
trates into  those  porous-skinned  sort  of  people  ; 
they  seem  equally  susceptible  to  the  fires  of  love 
and  the  fogs  of  earth,  and  suffer  in  similar  propor- 
tions from  both." 

"  Well,  but  I  thought  the  Secretary  was  a 
model  husband?  "  laughed  Rupert. 

**  Oh  !  law,  aye,  to  be  sure,  they  are  all  models, 
till  they  are  found  out !"  said  Tom,  winking  his 
right  eye,  "  and  model  no  doubt  he  may  be,  as,  of 
a  surety,  most  of  them  are  made  on  the  same  plan. 
Why,  it  was  only  the  Sunday  before  I  came  away, 
that  Sam  gave  his  wife  and  her  gentlewoman, 
Ash  well,  forty  shillings  to  take  them  into  the 
country,  and  no  sooner  had  he  got  them  safe  off, 
than  he  had  Knipp  to  dinner,  and  spent  five  pound 
upon  her,  in  junketing,  before  the  night  was  over; 
and  three  to   two,  is,  I  believe,  the  average  slid- 
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ing-scale  between  a  Miss  and  a  wife,  even  with 
your  model  husbands !  Good  lack  !  I  don't 
wonder  at  the  poor  creatures  anchoring  their  affec- 
tions upon  parrots,  and  puppy  dogs,  as  they  most 
of  them  do  ;  for  there  is  no  deception,  at  all  events, 
about  them,  and  what  they  pretend  to  love,  they 
do  love." 

"  You  really  astonish  me,"  smiled  Rupert,  "  for 
I  cannot  fancy  good  Mr.  Pepys  capering  nimbly 
in  a  lady's  chamber !  " 

"  Capering  you  may  say  !  for  the  life  !  and  sing, 
too,  as  he  calls  it,  but  I  should  say,  bray  like  a 
donkey  before  rain  ;  for,  good  lack !  how  he  do  tax 
his  lungs,  to  be  sure  !  " 

"  Indeed  1  I  was  not  aware  that  he  wooed  all 
the  nine.     I  have  seen  some  of  his  poetry." 

"  Bless  you !  he'd  woo  a  dozen  !  for  that  matter ; 
if  they  would  let  him." 

"  And  what  songs  does  he  sing :  glees,  madri- 
gals, or  catches  ?  " 

"  Oh !  no  great  catches  you  may  be  sure ;  in- 
deed, I  have  never  heard  him  sing  but  two,  both 
of  his  own  composition  ;  one  called,  '  Gaze  not 
on  Swans,'  and  the  other,  '  Beauty,  Retire  ! '  " 
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"  Well,"  laughed  Rupert,  "  I  suppose  he  has 
sang  it,  till  he  has  been  obeyed,  for  all  beauty  has 
certainly  retired  from  his  face  !  " 

Here  Arnolphe  entering,  and  announcing  that 
breakfast  was  ready  in  the  next  room,  by  remind- 
ing Singleton  that  he  must  finish  his  toilet,  efiec- 
tually  checked  his  transient  mirth,  and  with  a 
deep  sigh  and  many  wry  faces  he  proceeded  to  don 
Tom  Pepys'  last  chef  d'oeuvre,  not,  however,  with- 
out protesting  vehemently  against  the  usurpation 
of  the  anonymous  arms,  with  which  it  was  be- 
dizened, and  which  he  earnestly  entreated  Tom  to 
take  off;  but  the  poor  fellow  looked  so  hurt  at 
his  taste  being  called  into  question,  and  at  having 
a  pair  of  sacrilegious  scissors  applied  to  the  result 
of  so  many  days'  thought  and  toil,  that  Rupert 
was  fain  to  waive  his  own  objection,  and  said, 
with  a  slight  shrug,  as  he  worked  his  arms  into 
the  sleeves — 

*'  Well,  my  dear  Tom,  let  them  remain  by  all 
means  ;  anything  to  please  one  who  has  done  so 
much  to  serve  me." 

*'  Much    ah  !  Master  Singleton,  you  only  re- 
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mind  me  of  how  far  my  power  falls  short  of  my 
wishes." 

"  Then  your  wishes  must  be  most  unconscion- 
able, my  dear  Pepys  ;  and  as  breakfast  is  ready  I 
only  hope  your  appetite  may  keep  pace  with  them 
— come." 

But  honest  Tom  was  shocked  at  the  idea  of 
Rupert's  supposing  that  he  would  take  such  i\ 
liberty  as  to  seat  himself  at  the  same  table  with  him, 
and  therefore  with  a  deprecating  gesture,  said — 

"  After  you,  Master  Singleton,  after  you." 

"  Nay,  never  stand  on  such  ceremony  with  a 
friend,  man,  for  as  you  have  been  so  staunchly 
mine,  I  hope  you  don't  doubt  my  being  yours  ; 
and  even  on  the  score  of  conventionalities, 
surely  my  Lord  Sandwiche's  cousin,  and  the  kins- 
man of  the  great  Mr.  Pepys  !  of  the  Admiralty, 
who  does  him  the  honour  of  calling  his  mutton 
pies,  venison  pasties  !  is  good  enough  to  take  his 
morning's  draught  with  the  penniless  son  of  an 
honest  cavalier,"  And  so  saying,  Rupert  dragged, 
nolens  volens^  the  abashed  but  grateful  Mr. 
Thomas  Pepys  into  the  adjoining  room,  where  a 
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breakfast  was  served,  of  such  excellence  and  in  so 
recherche  a  manner,  that  the  spirit  at  least  of  the 
murdered  Vatel  seemed  to  have  presided  over  it. 
Two  chairs  being  placed  at  the  table,  Singleton 
pressed,  by  placing  both  his  hands  on  the  worthy- 
Tailor's  shoulders,  his  humble  friend  down  into 
one  of  them,  and  then,  filling  out  a  goblet  of 
Chambertin,  honest  Tom  proposed  the  following 
"  sentiment," 

"  To  WHAT  YOU  MOST  WISH,  MaSTER  SiNGLE- 
TON  ;  AND  MAY  IT  ARRIVE  SOON,  AND  NEVER 
FIND   ITS   WAY    BACK,    WHEN    IT    DOES    COME." 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

The  two  friends  had  lingered  for  about  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  over  their  breakfast,  exploring 
every  nook,  and  corner  of  '*  long  ago  "  with  the 
divining  rod  of  "  donH  you  reniemher  ?"  Pepys 
every  instant  becoming  more  jovial,  and  Rupert 
more  sad,  not  that  he  for  a  moment  doubted 
Lucy's  determination  of  not  marrying  any  one 
but  him, — but  then  came  the  dark  clouds — not 
only — of  all  she  would  sacrifice  for  him,  but  the 
still  darker  doubts  of  how  they  were  actually 
to  live  ?  till  Sir  Gilbert's  death,  and  of  how  he 
could  reconcile  it  to  his  conscience,  to  become 
such  an  additional  burden  to  his  mother ;  till  at 
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length  he  heroically  resolved  that  he  would  not 
be  so  selfish  as  to  carry  off  Lucy — no,  he  would 
only  prevent  her  marrying  this  rascally  Gascon, 
as  he  persisted  in  disrespectfully  designating  the 
Comte  de  Belviane  Quatorze,  While  deep  in 
these  meditations,  which  he  contrived  to  pursue^ 
athwart  a  cross  fire  of  Whitehall,  and  Seething 
Lane  gossip  from  Tom  Pepys,  he  was  roused  first 
by  the  sound  of  carriage  wheels,  and  the 
trampling  of  horses,  in  the  court  below  (for  the 
windows  of  his  apartment  faced  the  great  en- 
trance gates  of  Versailles),  and  then  by  the  sudden 
stoppage  of  the  same ;  he  arose,  and  went  to  the 
window,  it  was  Sir  Gilbert  Hawthorne's  coach, 
the  four  thorough  bred  horses  of  which  were 
in  all  their  gala  caparisons,  of  platted,  and 
ribboned  manes,  and  tails.  At  this  sight  Rupert's 
breath  came  thick,  and  fast — and  as  the  heaviest 
missile  in  the  world — he  would  like  to  have  toin 
his  heart  from  his  breast  and  dashed  it  down  upon 
the  knight,  who  was  now  like  Solomon  (by  reason 
of  his  being  in  all  his  glory  ! )  alighting  from  his 
carriage.     If  he   had   been  splendid   in  point   of 
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costume,  on  the  night  of  his  presentation  at 
court,  he  was  now  positively  stupendous  !  not- 
withstandincr  that  the  colours  of  his  dress  were 
of  a  more  chaste,  and  subdued  toning,  as  befitted 
this  more  domestic,  and  auspicious  occasion,  his 
coat  being  of  white  velvet,  with  ruby  buttons, 
and  a  balderic  shoulder  knots,  and  canons,  plen- 
tifully studded  with  large  rose-coloured,  and  white 
favors,  surmounted  by  a  white  chapeau  de  poll,  or 
beaver,  with  a  wreath  of  pink  ostrich  feathers 
round  the  leaf,  so  that  as  the  Comte  de  Gram- 
mont,  who  had  come  over  for  the  Due  de  Cheve- 
reuse's  marriage)  observed.  Sir  Gilbert,  had  every 
appearance  of  a  moving  Panorama,  of  one  of  the 
white  cliffs  of  his  native  Isle,  wreathed  with 
holyoaks  ! 

"  There  girl !  "  said  he  majestically  waiving 
his  hand,  as  his  feet  reached  the  ground,  "  go, 
and  mind  you  behave  yourself  as  befits  my 
daughter,  and  as  obedience  is  the  thing,  you  most 
need  to  learn,  /  shall  set  you  the  example, — for 
in  obedience  to  his  Majesty's  wishes — that  I  may 
not  witness   any  of  your  silly  whimperings,  and 
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refractory  floutings,  I  shall  not  even  see  this  Count, 
till  he  is  my  son-in-law,  as  fast  as  Prelates,  Priests, 
and  Ministers  can  bind  him ;  I've  seen  his  title 
deeds,  and  that's  enough  for  me,  and  more  than 
enough  for  you,  for  he  settles  two  thousand 
pounds  a  year  on  you,  so  away  with  you  Luce 
Hawthorne  !  and  never  let  me  see  that  face  again 
till  it  belongs  to  the  Countess  of  Belviane 
Cartoars.''^ 

And  with  this  the  Knight  entered  the  palace, 
while  the  coach  turned  off  to  the  Chapel  Royal, 
which  had  a  public  and  outward  entrance.  The 
occupants  of  the  carriage,  were  Madame  de 
Sevigne,  Lady  Hawthorne,  and  Lucy.  As  it 
drove  away  Rupert  caught  a  momentary  glance 
of  Lucy.  She  looked  more  lovely  than  ever,  in 
her  bridal  attire.  That  he  could  have  easily  par- 
doned, but  her  face  was  positively  radiant  with 
smiles,  and  all  the  loves  and  graces  seemed  con- 
gregated there  to  pelt  each  other  with  roses,  of 
which  there  were  innumerable  reservoirs  in  the 
dimples  round  her  mouth.  Rupert  stamped  his 
foot  and  ground  his  teeth.     Could  it  be  ;  that  the 
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wealth  and  rank  of  this  execrable  Gascon,  had  at 
length  reconciled  her  to  the  marriage  ?  for  if  she 
meant  to  resist  it  to  the  last,  as  she  had  promised 
to  do,  surely  there  was  no  cause  for  this  plethora 
of  happiness,  for  should  they  not  be  outcasts  on 
the  world,  with  only  that  most  meagre  of  all  diets, 
love,  to  live  on  ?     "  Oh  !  yes,"  muttered  he,  "  I'm 
afraid  Boileau  is  right,  women  have  no    hearts  l" 
and  then  thinking  it  would  be  at  least  a  relief  to 
knock  Sir  Gilbert  down  as  he  ascended  the  stairs, 
he  rushed  along   the  corridor,  skirting  his  own 
apartments,  forgetting  that   it  abutted  on  a  back 
staircase,  and  that  the  Knight  would,  of  course, 
come  up  the  great  staircase.     As  he  leant  against 
the  wall,  like  a  man  exhausted  bv  an  ineffectual 
chase,  Arnolphe  appeared  on  the  landing,  holding 
his  sides  with  laughter. 

"  How,  now,  x\rnolphe,  what  on  earth  can  you 
find  to  laugh  at  ?"  said  his  master  peevishly. 

"  Pardon  Monsieur, — but  " —  and  here  the  poor 
page  was  nearly  choked  by  his  ineffectual  attempts 
to  suppress  a  fresh  burst,  "  that  is — cigros  Seigneur 
Anglais  \  a  Sir   Hawthorne — has  just   arrived — 
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dressed — oh  !  but  dressed  as  nothing  but  a 
summer-house  ever  was  before!  and  his  Majesty 
has  given  orders  that  he,  and  Monsieur  de  Soye- 
court,  are  to  remain  together,  in  the  great  gallery 
(and  really  the  two  make  a  pair)  to  entertain  one 
another  till  the  weddings  are  over  ;  though  they  say 
that  this  Sir  Hawthorne  is  father  to  one  of  the 
brides,  La  Comtesse  de  Belviane  Quatorze." 

"  Sirrah  !"  thundered  Rupert,  giving  poor 
Arnolphe  the  first  and  last  box  on  the  ear  that  he 
had  ever  bestowed  upon  him,  "  don't  presume  to 
prate  about  what  you  are  totally  ignorant  of;  there 
is  no  such  person,  and  never  will  be,  as  the  Com- 
tesse de  Belviane  Quatorze." 

*'  Cependant  Monsieur,"  bowed  Coulange,  the 
King's  first  valet  de  chambre,  as  he  advanced  from 
an  opposite  corridor,  "  I  am  charged  by  His  Ma- 
jesty to  desire  your  immediate  attendance  in  the 
sacristy,  to  witness  the  signatures  to  the  marriage 
settlements  of  Monsieur  le  Comte,  et  Madame  la 
Comtesse  de  Belviane  Quatorze." 

Tom  Pepys  now  appeared  at  the  door  of 
Singleton's  room,  looking  anxious  and  inquisitive. 
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and  then  approached  timidly  on  tiptoe,  but  never- 
theless asserted  his  law  of  copyright  by  the  finish- 
ing touch  he  gave  to  the  shoulder-knots  of  the 
suit  of  forest  green. 

"  Tom  ! "  gasped  Rupert,  clutching  with  a  con- 
vulsive grasp,  his  humble  friend's  hand,  "  there 
are  others  in  the  world  beside  those  Athenian 
Kings  you  used  to  read  about  at  Cambridge,  who 
are  lashed  by  the  furies  from  exile  to  exile,  and 
who  have  no  way  of  escaping  their  fate  ;  Sir  Gil- 
bert Hawthorne  used  to  call  my  uncle  a  regicide, 
be  it  on  his  head  I  if  he  makes  his  nephew  really 
one." 

"Hush!  for  Heaven's  sake,  my  dear  Master 
Singleton,"  cried  poor  Tom  Pepys,  turning  white 
as  the  ribbons  he  had  just  arranged,  "  hush  !  for 
don't  you  know  that  walls  have  ears  ;  and  Palace 
walls  tongues  also,  that  never  fail  to  repeat  the 
slightest  breath  of  treason." 

'*  Sdeath!  Tom  are  you  too  turned  to  stone  on 
this  accursed  morning  ?  That  you  stand  there, 
calmly  looking  on  at  my  great  wrong,  and  mouth- 
ing your  small  puerilities  about  treason,  aye  foul 
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treason  truly,  but  it  is  high  trea^»on  man,  against 
God  and  nature ;  not  petty  treason  against  tyrants 
and  fools  !' 

Tom  interlaced  his  fingers,  and  fairly  writhed, 
but  suddenly  added,  "  good  lack ;  I  forgot  they 
don't  understand  English,  that's  a  comfort  any 
how,  and  that  it  might  not  be  a  solitary  one,  he 
fanned  himself  with  his  pocket  handkerchief. 

While  Coulange  very  respectfully,  but  peremp- 
torily, with  another  low  bow,  said  to  Singleton — 

"Apparently  Monsieur  I'Eperon  d'Or  forgets 
that  he  is  running  the  risk  of  keeping  his  Majesty 
waiting." 

Which  having  uttered,  he  raised  his  hand  for- 
ward, and  Rupert  glaring  like  a  baited  tiger, 
strode  on,  and  traversed  the  endless  galleries  and 
passages  of  that  magnificent  edifice,  followed  by 
Coulange,  till  they  reached  the  staircase  that  led 
down  into  the  chapel.  On  reaching  the  foot  of 
these  stairs,  Coulange  proceeded  along  the  corri- 
dor till  he  arrived  at  the  door  of  the  Sacristy, 
when  placing  his  hand  on  the  lock,  he  paused 
before  he  turned  it,  and  said  to  Rupert,  who  with 
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his  arms  tightly  folded  was  still  grinding  his  teeth, 
and  rolling  his  eyes  in  a  fearful  manner — 

"  Monsieur  will  have  the  goodness  to  compose 
himself  before  he  enters  the  presence,  for  he  must 
permit  me  to  observe  that  he  cannot  appear  before 
his  Majesty  in  that  disordered  state." 

Biting  his  nether  lip  nearly  through,  and  stamp- 
ing his  right  foot.  Singleton  mechanically  un- 
folded his  arms,  and  let  them  fall  heavily  by  his 
sides,  while  the  hot  blood  which  had  the  minute 
before,  suffused  his  cheeks,  now  receded  to  his 
heart,  and  left  him  pale,  and  cold  as  marble. 

"  That  is  better,"  murmured  Coulange,  "  and 
the  next  moment  he  had  opened  wide  the  vestry 
door,  and  Rupert  found  himself  in  the  presence  of 
Louis  Quatorze  and  the  whole  of  his  gorgeous  court. 
The  atmosphere  was  heavy  with  perfume,  not  only 
from  the  clouds  of  incense  which  came  from  the 
adjoining  chapel,  but  also  with  that  Mosaic  of 
fragrant  odours,  which  tesselates  the  air  in  Patri- 
cian crowds.  Rupert  almost  reeled  under  the 
combined  influences  of  these,  and  the  glitter  of 
gold,  and  blaze  of  jewels,  which  the  rays  of  the 
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meridian  sun  refracted  in  a  thousand  multiplex 
directions.  On  a  crimson  velvet  throne  chair  at 
the  back  of  which  on  either  side,  rose  two  gilt 
allegorical  figures,  one  of  Fame,  the  other  of  Time, 
holding  a  wreath  of  laurels,  was  seated  the  Grand 
MonarquBy  his  dress  on  the  occasion  being  violet 
velvet,  embroidered  with  pearls,  and  decorated 
with  white  satin  yorrvpons  or  marriage  favours, 
fastened  in  the  centre  with  large  oriental  pearls 
nearly  the  size  of  pigeons'  eggs^  surrounded  by 
brilliants,  his  aiguelettes  and  canons  being  of  the 
same  costly  materials,  while  the  star  and  collar  of 
the  St.  Esprit  blazed  round  his  neck  in  brilliants 
and  sapphires,  and  there  was  something  so  Olympian 
in  the  ambrosial  cloud  of  curls  of  his  peruke,  and 
so  imposingly  regal  in  the  turn  of  his  fine  head, 
that  the  laurel  crown,  which  Time  and  Fame 
united  to  hold  over  it,  appeared  its  legitimate  right. 
One  step  below  the  throne  on  the  right  hand,  in  a 
high-backed  arras  chair,  the  pattern  on  which  was 
gold  fieur-de-lys,  with  broad  gold  fringe  falling 
round  the  seat,  sat  the  old  Cardinal  de  Retz,  his 
head  almost  reclining  on  his  left  shoulder,  and  the 
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sepulchral  whiteness  of  his  face,  made  to  appear 
still  whiter  from  the  strong  contrast  of  the  vivid 
scarlet  of  his  dress  ;  and  although  an  Acolite  was 
in  attendance  to  hold  his  hat,  Louis  had  insisted 
upon  his  keeping  it  on  ;  saying  jocularly,  that  it 
was  dangerous  to  trust  a  vacant  Cardinal's  hat 
within  reach  of  two  Bishops  !  for  below  de  Retz 
on  his  right,  sat  the  Bishop  of  Meaux  (Bossuet), 
and  below  the  King  on  his  left,  was  the  Archbishop 
of  Paris  ;  both  prelates  in  full  pontificals.  Upon 
an  oblong  table  at  the  foot  of  the  Dais,  covered 
with  a  sort  of  housing  of  crimson  velvet  (for  it 
fitted  it  tightly,  and  the  sides  that  descended  the 
ground  were  trimmed  with  a  rich  bullion  fringe), 
rested  the  King's  sceptre,  the  great  seal  of  state 
upon  a  purple  fleur-de-lysee  velvet  cushion,  and 
several  skins  of  parchment ;  before  which,  on  the 
outerside  stood  in  their  official  capacity,  divers 
legal  functionaries  ;  while  to  the  right,  in  the  body 
of  the  vestry  sat  the  two  Queens,  surrounded  by 
all  the  ladies  of  their  court,  and  on  the  opposite 
side,  stood  all  the  lords,  gentlemen  in  waiting,  and 
great  ofiicers  of  state.     When  Rupert  entered,  the 
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King  was  giving  to  the  Procureur  du  Roi*  a 
parchment  with  many  seals  appended  to  it,  which 
he  had  just  perused,  and  the  Procureur  du  Hoi 
handed  it  to  the  Cardinal  de  Retz,  who  after  hold- 
ing it  for  some  time  with  both  his  trembling  and 
emaciated  hands  close  to  his  left  eye,  till  he  had 
finished  perusing  it,  had  it  passed  on  outside  the 
table  to  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  and  as  he  laid  it 
down  for  that  purpose,  the  magnificent  rings 
(little  principalities  in  themselves)  fell  from  his 
attenuated  fingers ;  while  the  Acolite  was  re- 
placing them,  and  while  the  Archbishop  of  Paris 
was  reading  this  document,  which  had  again  to 
make  a  semi-tour  and  return  to  Bossuet  for  his 
inspection.  Rupert  glanced  round  in  quest  of 
Lucy,  she  was  standing  quite  at  the  back,  behind 
Mesdames  de  Cosse  Brisac,  de  Chevereuse,  and  de 
Colbert,  and  between  her  mother  and  Ma- 
dame de  Sevigne,  but  she  had  put  down 
her  magnificent  point  veil,  and  he  could  not 
distinguish  even  the  outline  of  her  face.    "  Ah  l" 

*  Chancellor. 
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thought  Rupert,  "  she  may  well  be  ashamed  to 
look  at  me,  the  heartless  jilt ;"  but  Lady  Haw- 
thorne, it  appeared,  had  no  such  compunctious 
scruples,  for  she  slightly  nodded  to  him,  her  face 
beaming  with  delight.  "  Oh  !  of  course,  the 
wealth  of  this  Gascon  has  carried  the  day  with 
her;''  and  instead  of  returning  the  poor  lady's 
kind  look,  in  kind,  he  turned  away  in  disgust,  and 
sent  glances  of  discovery  amid  the  group  of 
courtiers  on  the  other  side,  in  quest  of  the  exe- 
crable Belviane  Quatorze  ;  and  at  length  espying 
an  unknown  face,  of  most  satisfactory  ugliness 
and  repulsiveness,  he  decided  that  that  must  be 
hiTTii  and  added  in  his  own  mind  : — "  Well,  if  she 
can  marry  that^  she  can  do  anything."  The  fol- 
lowing being  an  inventory  of  the  personal  attrac- 
tions of  this  individual,  will  account  for  this 
unuttered  exclamation  : — He  was  about  five  feet 
seven,  but  thin  and  shrunken  like  a  half-filled 
sand-bag  ;  a  face  the  colour  and  texture  of 
Gruyere  cheese,  the  small-pox  having  rendered  it 
equally  perforated  ;  his  eyes  were  leaden,  both  in 
colour  and  expression  ;  his  nose  aquiline,  but  ex- 
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ceedingly  pinched  ;  round  his  chin  bristled  an 
attempt  at  a  forked  beard,  which,  though  his  hair 
was  of  a  darkish  dusty  brown,  looked  more  like 
the  choke  of  an  artichoke,  reddened  by  exposure 
to  the  sun,  than  human  hair ;  in  short,  one  would 
have  said,  from  the  painfully  keen  and  cunning, 
yet  miserably  disappointed  expression  of  his  face, 
that  it  was  an  old  rat,  who,  in  the  days  of  his 
youth,  bad  been  caught  in  a  trap  which  had 
spared  his  life  (not  thinking  it  worth  even  the 
acceptance  of  a  trap),  but  had  left  him  nothing 
worth  living  for,  from  causing  him  to  see,  in  all 
creation,  but  one  universal  trap  !  and  in  all 
earthly  hopes,  nothing  but  Circean  segments  of 
toasted  cheese,  which  were  only  to  be  obtained  at 
the  cost  of  cropped  ears,  and  mutilated  tails  ! 

**  Yes,  that  must  be  him,"  thought  Rupert ; 
and  upon  the  strength  of  this  supposition  he 
hurled  a  storm  of  ocular  thunder  and  lightning  at 
the  unhappy  biped  rat,  which  however  spent  it- 
self upon  Moliere,  who,  behind  the  dense  crowd 
of  courtiers,  was  leaning  against  the  side  of  the 
open  doorway  that  led  into  the  chapel,  looking 
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with  a  sort  of  vacant  melancholy  stare  at  the  king 
over  the  sea  of  heads  before  him  ;  but  happening 
to  turn  at  the  moment,  he  received  in  full  force 
the  falling  sparks  of  Rupert's  fiery  glance,  but  in 
exchange  kissed  the   tips  of  his  fingers  to  him, 
accompanied  by  one  of  his  kind   pensive   smiles. 
Singleton  was  commencing  a  very  expressive  in- 
terrogatory pantomime,   by  pointing   to   the   rat, 
when  the  silence   was    suddenly   interrupted   by 
Louis  Quatorze,  who,  having  received  back  the 
parchment  after   Bossuet's  perusal  of  it,  leisurely 
descended  the   two   steps   of  the   dais,   and  after 
placing  the  deed  on  the  table,   looked  round  first 
to  the  right,  where   the  queens  and  the  ladies  of 
the  Court  were,  and  then  to   the  left,  where  the 
men  stood,  and  announced,   that  the  contract  of 
marriage  between    Henri  Louis   Anne,    Due    de 
Chevereuse,    and    Melanie    Clotilde    de    Colbert, 
second  daughter  of  the   Sieur  Jean  Baptiste  de 
Colbert,  Marquis  de  Seguelai,  and  Henriette,  his 
wife,  nee  Le  Tellier,  being   all  en   regie,  it  only 
awaited    the  signatures  of  the    fiancee    and   the 
fiance,  who  were    therefore   requested  to    come 
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forward  and  sign  it ;  whereupon  the  young  Due 
de  Chevereuse,  stepping  out  of  the  place  he  occu- 
pied by  the  side  of  his  future  father-in-law, 
walked  across,  and  presenting  his  hand  to  his  fair 
betrothed,  who  was  standing  with  her  mother, 
led  her  to  the  table,  where,  after  Monsieur  de 
Chevereuse  had  appended  his  signature  to  the 
deed,  the  King,  with  his  usual  gallantry,  himself 
dipped  the  pen  into  the  ink,  which  he  offered  to 
Mademoiselle  de  Colbert  to  write  her  name  ;  and 
after  she  had  done  so,  he  presented  her  with  a  su- 
perb ecrin  of  brilliants,  and  then  stepping  back  a 
few  paces,  she  and  her  fiance,  remained  standing 
together,  hand  in  hand. 

As  soon  as  the  Duke  and  his  bride-elect  had 
retired,  the  Chancellor  handed  another  parchment 
to  the  King,  which  opening  out,  he  laid  upon  the 
table,  placing  his  sceptre  upon  it,  as  it  were  to 
keep  it  open  ;  after  which,  resting  his  left  hand 
upon  his  hip,  and  placing  his  right  within  his  bo- 
som, he  said, — '*  And  now  we  have  to  witness  the 
signature  of  another  marriage  contract — that  of 
Monsieur  le  Comte  de  Belviane  Quatorze  (an  old 
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and  honourable   title,   which  has  been    as    some 
supposed  extinct  since  the  league),  and  Mademoi- 
selle Lucie   Hawthorne,  a  young  English  lady; 
but  as  her  father.  Sir  Gilbert  Hawthorne,   Cheva- 
lier, in  the  Comte  de  Surrey,  pres  de  Londres,  has 
on  the  one  hand  confided  the  negociation  of  this 
marriage  entirely  to  our  pleasure  and  discretion, 
and  Monsieur  de  Belviane  Quatorze  on  the  other, 
having,  much  against  his  will,  been   compelled  to 
be  absent  during  the  arrangement  of  the  prelimi- 
naries, the  arbitration  of  the  settlements  has  also 
devolved  upon  us.     We  therefore  feel  it  behoves 
us  to  exert  every  precaution,  that  the  nicest  ho- 
nour can  require,  in  order  that  the  marriage  may 
be  perfectly  valid  and  indisputable  ;  and  for  this 
reason  we  wish  that  none  but  those  who  are  mem- 
bers of  our  household,    and   likely    to    continue 
such,  should  witness  the  signatures  and  ratifica- 
tion of  this  contract,  in  the  event  of  its  being  at 
any  time,   or  in  any  way  disputed  ;    and   conse 
quently,  as  we  some  time  ago  received,  though  we 
did  not  at  that  time  see  fit  to  accept,  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  Sieur  Singleton,  our  Eperon  d'Or,  we 
VOL.   III.  L 
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now  want  to  know  if  he  still  persists  in  running 
counter  to  our  wishes,  touching  this  marriage  of 
the  Count  de  Belviane  Quatorze,  and  Mademoi- 
selle Hawthorne,  and  in  tendering  his  resignation 
of  the  office  of  our  Gold  Spur  in  "Waiting  ?  If 
so,  we  now  accept  the  latter." 

The  King  ceased.  There  was  a  breathless 
silence,  and  every  eye  was  turned  on  Rupert, 
who,  before  his  Majesty  had  concluded,  had 
wrenched  off  his  spurs,  and  ungirded  his  sword  ; 
and  without  uttering  a  word,  he  walked  over,  and 
with  a  profound  obeisance,  which  had  at  least  as 
much  stern  resolution  in  it  as  respect,  he  laid 
hemon  the  table  before  the  King. 

"  Monsieur  I'Eperon  d'Or,"  said  Louis  Qua- 
orze,  **  had  we  known  that  an  office  which  we 
created  for  you,  would  have  been  so  lightly  re- 
signed, it  should  not  have  been  so  lightly 
bestowed." 

"  Sire,"  replied  Singleton,  "  no  act  of  your 
Majesty's  power,  however  arbitrary,  can  make  me 
forget  that  act  of  your  Majesty's  munificent  kind- 
ness ;    but    had   I   not   the  feeling  of  a  man,   I 
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should  have  been  unworthy,  Sire,  to  have  had  the 
honour  of  being  in  your  service,  even  for 
the  brief  period  I  have  enjoyed  that  enviable 
distinction." 

"  Enough  !"  interrupted  the  King,  dipping  the 
same  pen  into  the  ink  which  he  had  a  few  minutes 
before  handed  to  Mademoiselle  de  Colbert,  after 
having  waved  it  towards  Rupert  to  retire,  "when 
you  talk  of  service,  young  Sir, — all  service  re- 
quires obedience.  Mademoiselle  Hawthorne,  you 
will  understand  this  when  you  become  a  wife ; 
and,  as  an  earnest  of  your  aptitude  in  that  diffi- 
cult art,  we  venture  to  hope  that  ?/oz/,at  all  events, 
will  not  run  counter  to  your  father's  will,  and 
our  pleasure  ;  but,  by  appending  your  name  to 
this  document,  ratify  your  engagement  to  the 
Comte  de  Belviane  Quatorze." 

The  circle  opened  behind  the  two  Queens,  and 
Rupert's  gaze,  like  that  of  a  basalisk,  plunged 
along  the  line  to  where  Lucy  stood.  He  fully 
expected  to  see  her  either  fall  back  in  a  swoon, 
or  look  imploringly  towards  him  for  help  ;  but 
she  did  neither,  but    rose    calmly,    and   walked 
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towards  the  King,  who,  in  handing  her  the  pen, 
which  he  held,  said,  as  he  glanced  at  Rupert, 
and  emphasised  the  words,  "  but,  recollect 
Madame,  however  arbitrary  we  may  be,  we  are 
not  quite  so  ungallant  as  to  force  a  lady  to  do 
anything  against  her  consent.  Do  you  sign  this 
contract  with  your  own  free  will  ?" 

Rupert's  eyes  seemed  to  pierce  Lucy  like 
burning  daggers,  while  the  King  thus  addressed 
her,  and  all  his  faculties,  save  the  one  of  hearing, 
were  suspended,  as  she  modestly,  but  in  a  firm, 
clear,  voice  (while  she  raised  her  eyes  steadily  to 
his  Majesty's  and  received  the  pen  from  his  hand) 
replied  "  Sire,  your  will  is  my  pleasure." 

**  Then,  Madame,  bowed  the  youthful  monarch, 
with  even  more  than  his  usual  grace,  "  it  is  but 
fair  that  for  the  future  it  should  be  our  will  to 
study  your  pleasure ;  but  hold  !  we  forgot ;  it  is 
for  Monsieur  le  Comte  de  Belviane  Quatorze 
first  to  sign  the  contract ;  he  will,  therefore,*' 
added  the  King,  looking  all  round,  "  have  the 
goodness  to  come  forward,  and  do  so." 

But   no    one   moved,    and    Singleton    hurled 
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another  poignard  of  a  look  into  the  centre  of  the 
before-mentioned  red  rat's  visage,  but  without 
bringing  any  blood  to  its  surface,  or  causing  him 
to  move  a  muscle. 

"  It  is  true,"  resumed  Louis,  "  that  Beam  is 
some  distance  from  Paris,  and  Monsieur  de  Bel- 
viane's  estates  having  been  so  long  in  abeyance, 
doubtless  needed  much  putting  in  order — but  by 
our  lady !  it  is  too  great  a  gasconade  to  keep  such 
a  bride  waiting,  yet,  as  this  new  Bearnois  so  belies 
his  country  and  his  name, you  must  e'en,  Madame* 
condescend  to  seek  and  bring  him  forward."     . 

When  the  King  ceased,  Lucy  looked  round 
with  an  angelic  smile,  her  mother  was  at  her  side, 
she  placed  one  hand  in  hers,  and  then  advancing 
with  her  to  where  Singleton  was  standing,  held 
out  the  other  to  him,  saying,  while  tears  trembled 
in  her  eyes,  and  gladness  in  her  voice  : 

"Monsieur  Le  Comte  de  Belviane  Quatorze, 
his  Majesty  commands  you  to  come  forward  and 
sign  our  marriage  contract." 

But  Rupert  neither  spoke,  nor  moved,  nor  took 
the  hand  which  Lucy  extended  to  him,  but  stood 
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staring  widely,  yet  seeing  nothing,  like  one  in  a 
dream,  or  a  supernatural  vision,  unable  either 
to  comprehend,  or  to  quit  it. 

"  We  see,"  resumed  Louis  Quatorze,  smiling 
most  benignly,  "  that,  for  the  first  time,  the  denou- 
merit  of  one  of  Moliere's  dramas  is  so  involved  and 
obscure,  as  to  require  an  explanation ;  so  stand 
forth  friend  Poquelin,  and  enlighten  the  audience, 
for,  though  it  is  our  firm  belief  that  there  are 
authors  who  don't  always  understand  their  own 
meaning  any  more  than  their  readers  do,  yet  that 
is  an  accusation  that  cannot  be  brought  against 
you" 

The  crowd  on  the  left  hand  side  was  now  cleft, 
and  Moliere  made  his  way  through  it,  from  the 
chapel  door  against  which  he  had  been  leaning, 
and  having  first  made  a  profound  bow  to  the 
King,  and  another  to  the  Queens  and  their  Court, 
he  turned  towards  Rupert,  and  said  : 

"  Monsieur  Le  Comte  de  Belviane  Quatorze,  it 
is  an  attribute  of  his  most  gracious  Majesty  Louis 
Quatorze,  in  common  with  the  gods,  to  manifest 
himself  to  mortals  only  through  the  blessings  he 
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bestows  upon  them  ;  and  hence  it  arises,  that  it 
devolves  upon  an  humble  individual  like  myself, 
to  be  at  once  the  instrument  of  his  favors,  and 
their  elucidator.  When  you  arrived  in  this  country 
last  year,  ready  to  take  service  under  our  great, 
and  gracious  King,  but  still  in  that  of  an  in- 
finitely more  despotic  sovereign,  namely  the 
Autocrat  Dan  Cupid,  your  interests  in  both 
matters,  had  to  be  cared  for,  by  one  whom  you 
had  honored  by  accepting  as  your  friend,  in  your 
adopted  country.  Emboldened  by  his  Majesty's 
almost  providential  kindness,  towards,  and  muni- 
ficent patronage  of  myself,  I  ventured  to  draw 
upon  the  same  inexhaustible  source  of  goodness 
in  your  behalf,  and  I  need  not  remind  you 
Monsieur,  how  freely  our  great  Monarch's  bene- 
ficence flowed  for  you,  even  to  the  extent  of 
creating  a  new  office  on  your  account,  as  there 
were  none  of  the  usual  ones  vacant,  and — " 

"  Hold  !  "  cried  the  King,  "  you  are  forgetting 
your  part  Moliere,  a  rare,  not  to  say  unheard  of 
thing  with  you ;  the  facts  are  these,  "  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen  /  "    as  Poquelin  should  have  said,  but 
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did  not,  he  so  eloquently  pleaded  his  young 
friend's  cause,  and  so  logically  demonstrated  to 
us,  that  gold  spurs  were  excellent  things  for 
adorning  the  heels,  and  putting  young  horses  on 
their  metal,  but  that  gold  rings  were  far  better, 
for  securing  young  ladies,  while  on  the  other 
hand,  there  was  a  third  interest  to  be  consulted, 
namely,  that  of  the  young  lady's  father,  but  luckily, 
while  the  unreasonable  young  couple,  we  have 
no  doubt  had  many  wishes,  this  reasonable  old 
gentleman,  had  but  One  !  to  secure  a  title  for  his 
daughter;  then  would  it  not  have  been  cruel  to 
have  thwarted  him  in  so  mere  a  trifle  ?  yet  still, 
the  matter  to  be  achieved,  was  the  world  old  diffi- 
culty of  pleasing  all  parties,  but  as  our  good 
friend  Moliere  here,  is  in  the  daily  habit  of 
accomplishing  that  miracle !  he  soon  smoothed 
this  difficulty,  by  reminding  us,  that  we  had 
only  to  confer  upon  our  Gold  Spur  in  Waiting — 
estates — to  which  a  title  was  appended,*  to  con- 
vert the  rejected  English  suitor,  into  the  eagerly 

*  Most  estates  in  France  at  that  time  did  confer  a  title. 
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accepted  son  in  law  of  Sir  Gilbert  Hawthorne  ! 
"We  then  remembered,  that  the  old  title,  and  broad 
lands  of  Belviane,  were  still  in  abeyance,  and 
that  the  former  was  extinct,  the  last  male  heir 
having  died  about  forty  years  ago,  these  lands, 
and  this  title,  we  now  confer  on  you  Monsieur 
L'Eperon  d'Or,  only  mortgaged  with  a  wife !  not 
in  the  present  instance  (as  all  must  acknowledge) 
a  very  heavy  incumbrance,  to  the  old,  and  honor- 
able name  of  Belviane,  (yes  honorable,  in  spite 
of  the  Fronde)  we  add  that  of  Quatorze,  as  a 
mark  of  our  especial  favor,  and  in  remembrance 
of  our  approval  of  the  manner,  in  which  you 
have  discharged  the  duties  of  your  office  about 
our  person — here  then  are  the  title  deeds  of 
Belviane — but  least  certain  attributes  should 
attach  to  the  name,  although  the  attainder  is  now 
removed,  we  would  advise  you  Monsieur  le  Comte 
never  to  be  a  Frondeur,  even  to  your  wife  I  " 

In  taking  the  parchments  which  Louis  held  out 
to  him,  Rupert  fell  at  the  King's  feet,  but  not  one 
word  could  he  utter. 

"  Nay,  Monsieur  le  Comte,"  said  his  Majesty, 
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graciously  raising  him,  and  then  taking  Lucy's 
hand,  "  we  cannot  risk  our  popularity  by  allowing 
your  loyalty  to  us  to  make  you  guilty  of  Leze- 
Beaute,  herey  only  for  the  future  will  your  alle- 
giance be  due  ;  and  if  you  m7ist  kneel,  kneel  at  this 
lady's  feet.  We  have  two  more  matters  to  explain, 
one  is,  that  having  been  entrusted  with  the  sole  and 
absolute  control  of  all  things  concerning  his 
daughter's  marriage,  by  the  worshipful  Knight, 
Sir  Gilbert  Hawthorne,  we  have  deemed  it  our 
bounden  duty  to  see  that  liberal  settlements  were 
made  on  the  bride,  for  Monsieur  de  Belviane 
Quatorze  ;  we  felt  certain  of  your  concurrence 
before-hand,  or  you  are  no  Bearnois  even  by  adop- 
tion, for  though  the  Gascons  have  the  well  earned 
reputation  of  being  somewhat  addicted  to  bragging ; 
yet  to  do  them  justice,  one  of  their  proudest  boasts 
is  that  of  never  acting  unhandsomely  to  a  woman, 
and  the  grandson  of  Henry  the  Fourth  !  felt  sure 
that  on  this  point  at  least.  Beam  would  have  no 
cause  to  disown  you.  It  may  be  a  matter  of 
surprise  to  you,  how  Mademoiselle  Lucie  was 
made  so  docile  to  our  plans,  simply  by  being  let 
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into  the  secret  of  them,  for  when  we   found  that 
she    obstinately  persisted  in   wedding   herself  to 
beggary,  in  preference  to  the  wealth  her  father's 
wisdom  had  selected  for  her  ;  and  preferred  going 
into  her  grave,  rather  than  into  the    Chateau  de 
Belviane;  why  then,  not  to  see  her  health  suffer, 
we  empowered  Moliere  to  convince  her  that  she 
need  no  longer  wrestle  with  shadows,  for  that  she 
was  in  reality  the  most   dutiful  of  daughters,  as 
her  wishes  and  her  father's  commands  perfectly 
coincided  ;  for  that  Monsieur   de  Belviane  Qua- 
torze  had  it  equally  in   his  power   to   bestow  on 
her  the  coronet  her  father  coveted,  and  the  heart 
she  prized  ;  but  this  good  Moliere,  who  thinks  of 
everything,  had  an  idea  that,  as  the  bride's  father 
was   not    to   be    present   at   the    marriage,    the 
bridegroom's  mother   ought  to  be.     And  so  my 
Lady    Singleton   arrived   in    Paris   the    evening 
before  last ;  and  now  Poquelin  you  may   beg  of 
her,  and  the  English  Minister,   who  is  to   marry 
Monsieur  de  Belviane  Quatorze,  to  enter,  while 
we  beg  his  isar  Jiancees  acceptance  of  that  coronet 
to  which  she   will  add  such  additional  lustre  ;" 
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saying  which,  Louis  presented  Lucy  with  a  superb 
pareur  of  brilliants.  **  You  now  perceive  Mon- 
sieur le  Comte'^'  added  he,  addressing  Rupert, 
**  how  necessary  it  was  for  the  denoument  of  our 
little  piece  de  cir Constance,  that  the  Bastille  should 
for  a  short  time  relieve  us  of  the  difficulty  of  your 
presence ;  for  immediately  after  the  collection  at 
Notre  Dame,  Madame  la  Duchesse  de  Chevereuse 
knew  the  real  history  of  her  bracelets  and — " 

But  here  a  page  making  his  way  from  the  cha- 
pel, gave  the  Due  de  la  Tremouille  a  packet,  which 
he  presented  to  the  King,  it  was  tolerably  large, 
about  the  size  of  a  knitting  box,  was  enveloped  in 
several  papers,  and  finally  in  a  violet  velvet  case, 
on  the  top  of  which  lay  a  letter,  sealed  with  an 
enormous  seal,  the  device  or  armorial  bearings  of 
which  appeared  to  cause  his  Majesty  great  amuse- 
ment, for  as  he  described  them  aloud,  they  con- 
sisted of  a  Mercury  for  a  crest,  with  a  well -filled 
purse  in  one  hand,  and  his  caduces  in  the  other, 
and  a  horse  pistol  and  dark  lantern  for  supporters, 
a  gibbet  for  a  cheveron  quartered  v/ith  a  horse 
proper,  and  keys,   chains,  and  handcuffs  argent. 
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on    a    ground    or.,    with    this    very    appropriate 
motto — 

Alieni  appetens  sui  profusus. 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!"  laughed  Louis  Quartorze, 
"  it  seems  a  new  potentate  has  sprung  up,  one 
whose  power  all  France  has  felt,  if  they  have  not 
acknowledged  it,"  and  he  read  as  follows: 

"  Sire  and  Brother  ! 

Taking  an  interest  in  the  marriages  about 
to  be  celebrated  this  day  at  Versailles,  we  beg  to 
offer,  as  a  slight  token  of  that  interest,  to  the 
young  Duchesse  de  Chevereuse  nee  de  Colbert,  a 
rare  pair  of  Oriental  pearl  bracelets  ;  this  we  also 
intend  as  a  mark  of  our  respect  for  the  character 
of  her  father ;  which  shows  great  generosity  on 
our  part,  as  there  is,  or  ought  to  be,  but  little 
sympathy  between  us,  he  being  the  least  of  a 
Brigand  oi  any  Minister  of  State,  we  ever  heard 
of.  To  Madame  la  Duchesse  Douairiere  de 
Chevereuse,  we  beg  to  transmit  the  original  case 
of  those  bracelets,  so  long,  formerly,  in  her  pos- 
session, and  likely   to  have  continued  so,  had  we 
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not  taken  active  measures  to  prevent  it;  and 
over  this,  alas,  now  empty  case,  she  may  daily 
pour  out  her  ceaseless  regrets,  as  our  great  Char- 
lemagne did  of  old,  over  the  coffin  of  the  woman 
he  had  so  madly  loved ;  yes,  like  him  shey  also, 
may  embrace  this  empty  shell  of  her  treasure  ! 
To  Madame  la  Comtesse  de  Belviane  ^Quatorze, 
we  beg  to  ofier  a  pair  of  bracelets,  the  twin  bro- 
thers of  those  of  Madame  la  Duchesse  de  Cheve- 
reuse,  as  she  may  like  to  preserve  in  the  revived 
family  of  the  Belvianes,  a  memorial  of  her  hus- 
band's first  interview  at  the  Pre-aux-Clercs,  with, 
next  to  yourself, 

"  Sire,  and  Brother, 

"  The  greatest  European  power, 
"  Cartouche." 
As  soon  as  the  nearly  universal  smile  had  sub- 
sided— quite  as  much  at  the  old  Duchesse  de 
Chevereuse's  impotently  furious  face,  as  at  the 
cool  aplombe  of  Cartouche's  letter — the  King  per- 
ceiving that  Rupert  kept  looking  anxiously 
towards  the  door,  and  knowing  that  he  could  not 
embrace  his  mother  in  the   presence,  kindly  said  : 
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"  Monsieur  de  Belviane  Quatorze,  it  strikes  us, 
that  Moliere  is  somewhat  long  in  bringing  my 
Lady  Singleton ;  have  the  goodness  to  go  and 
hurry  them,  you  cannot  fail  to  meet  with  them  in 
some  of  the  same  corridors  through  which  you 
yourself  passed,  just  now." 

Deeply  touched  by  this  additional  proof  of  the 
King's  kindness,  Rupert  resigned  Lucy's  hand, 
which  had  been  firmly  pressed  in  his,  and  making 
a  grateful  bow  to  the  throne,  withdrew. 

In  the  passage  outside  the  Sacristy,  not  a  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  door,  Rupert  found  his 
mother !  good  Mr.  Cuthbert,  the  rector  of  Chelsey, 
and  Moliere,  quietly  conversing.  Lady  Singleton's 
dress  for  this  memorable  and  happy  occasion,  was 
precisely  the  same  as  Madame  de  Sevigne's  and 
Lady  Hawthorne's,  consisting  of  a  silver-grey 
satin,  looped  with  knots  of  pearl,  and  point  lace 
rosettes,  with  a  point  lace  whisk,  or  hood,  and 
tippet.  It  is  needless  to  say,  that  as  soon  as  they 
perceived  each  other,  the  mother  and  son  were 
locked  in  each  others  arms. 

"  Oh  !  mother — dear — dear  mother !  I  have  so 
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much  to  tell  you,"  said  Rupert,   again  hugging 
her. 

"  No,  no,  I  know  it  all,  and  a  great  deal  more 
than  you  know,"  replied  Lady  Singleton,  wiping 
her  eyes  ;  but  we  have  all  the  long  summer  days, 
and  winter  evenings,  to  talk  over  everything,  and 
I  am  so  happy  now,  too  happy :  for  a  life's  misery 
is  over  paid  by  a  meeting  like  this.  Oh!  my  dear 
boy,  how  well,  and  how  handsome  you  look." 

"  When  did  you  come,  mother." 

"I  arrived  ten  days  ago,  with  Tom  Pepys  for 
my  escort,  and  a  kinder,  or  more  careful  one,  I 
could  not  have  had." 

"Ah!  mother,"  said  Rupert,  turning  to  Moliere, 
and  placing  her  hand  in  his,  what  do  we  not  owe 
to  this  Deputy  Providence  here  ?  Try  and  thank 
him,  you,  for  /  never  can." 

**  Come,  come,  my  good  young  friend,"  said 
Moliere,  "  now  that  you  begin  to  talk  nonsense, 
I  cannot  allow  you  to  keep  your  real  benefactor, 
the  King,  waiting  another  moment,  you  indeed, 
owe  him  much ;  for  he,  it  was,  who  filled  up  my 
meagre  outline,  and  planned  everything,  even  to 
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your  meeting  your  mother  here,  that  his  presence 
might  not  retard  your  happiness  of  embracing 
her;  this  indeed  is  one  of  the  days — that  I  am 
proud  of  being  the  subject  and  the  protege  of 
such  a  King !  and  almost  feel  that  the  incense 
which  is  to  him  the  atmosphere  that  he  breathes, 
and  the  adulation  on  which  he  lives,  are  but  his 
due." 

Rupert  knowing  from  experience,  that  thanks 
w^ere  the  most  distasteful  of  all  things  to  Moliere, 
after  shaking  hands  with  Mr.  Cuthbert,  gave  his 
arm  to  his  mother,  and  they  returned  to  the  Sa- 
cristy ;  on  entering  it,  they  found  Louis  and  his 
whole  court,  had  just  risen  to  proceed  to  the 
chapel,  where  the  double  marriage  was  celebrated 
with  due  pomp  and  solemnity,  according  to  the 
respective  rites  of  the  Catholic  and  Lutheran 
Churches,  and  both  the  bridal  parties  had  the 
honour  of  being  invited  to  dine  at  the  royal  table, 
returning  however,  previously  to  the  vestry,  to 
affix  some  more  signatures  to  the  marriage  con- 
tracts. 

"  Now  Madame,"   said  Louis   Quatorze,    ad- 
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dressing  Lucy,  "  you  are  as  firmly  and  indisso- 
lubly  the  wife  of  Monsieur  de  Belviane  Quatorze, 
as  Sir  Gilbert  Hawthorne  can  possibly  desire. 
We  hope  it  may  never  be  more  indissoluble  than 
you  yourself  may  wish  ;  but  we  don't  know  "  that 
execrable  old  Gascon !  that  mean  tool  of  the 
Kings!'  Eh,  Monsieur  le  Comte  ?"  added  he, 
slyly. 

"  Ah  !  Sire,"  exclaimed  Rupert,  **  the  ungrate- 
ful wretch  deserved  ten  times  more  opprobrious 
epithets,  for  ever  for  a  moment  doubting  such 
munificent  goodness  as  that  of  your  Majesty,  who 
however  may  rest  assured,  that  whatever  were  the 
heresies  of  Rupert  Singleton,  they  shall  be  amply 
atoned  for  by  the  unceasing  devotion  of  the  Comte 
de  Belviane  Quatorze." 

"  We  accept  the  convert  as  we  believe  in  the 
conversion,"  said  the  King,  graciously  holding  out 
his  hand  to  his  new  subject  to  kiss  ;  "  but  one 
moment,  we  had  nearly  forgotten  the  marriage 
certificate  for  Sir  Gilbert ;  who  would  not  be- 
lieve that  his  daughter  was  a  bona-fide  Countess, 
unless  he  saw  it." 
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And  so  saying,  Louis  took  from  the  ecrin  of 
diamonds  that  he  had  given  Lucy,  a  magnificent 
coronet  of  brilliants,  which  he  clasped  round  the 
plat  of  her  hair,  and  then  said,  presenting  his 
hand  to  her — 

"  You  had  also  better  accept  our  escort  Madame 
la  Comtesse  as  far  as  the  great  gallery  ;  don't  be 
afraid  of  offending  your  Lord  and  "Master  by  de- 
serting him  so  soon  ;  he  will  bear  it  most  submis- 
sively depend  upon  it ;  for  the  husband  is  gene- 
rally only  incipient,  for  the  first  three  weeks,  and 
seldom  becomes  virulent^  under  six  months  ;  but 
an  angry  father,  ventre  sans  gris  !  as  our  grand- 
father used  to  say,  is  always  an  angry  father  ; 
and  now,  as  every  one  seems  pleased  with  our  Im- 
promptu  de  Versailles^  you,  Poquelin,  must  write 
us  another ;  and  don't  forget  Sir  Hawthorne  !  and 
the  grand  veneur !  now  enjoying  each  other's  so- 
ciety in  the  gallery. 

"  Sire,  you  shall  be  obeyed,"  bowed  Moliere. 

"  A  thought !"  exclaimed  the  King.  "  We  think 
it  safer  only  to  meet  Sir  Gilbert  Hawthorne  at 
dinner,  which  should  now  be  ready ;  Monsieur  de 
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Grammont,  have  the  goodness  to  make  known  to 
him  our  pleasure  ;  one  always  finds  so  many 
things  en  surprise  /  at  table,  that  this  worthy  gen- 
tleman will  be  better  able  to  digest  the  surprise 
of  his  son-in-law!" 

In  the  great  banquetting  room  at  Versailles, 
according  to  the  Court  etiquette  of  the  time,  the 
King's  table  was  placed  in  the  centre,  while  all 
along  the  four  sides,  by  the  wall,  ran  other  tables 
for  those  members,  and  guests,  of  the  household 
who  did  not  dine  at  the  royal  table  ;  and  Sir  Gil- 
bert Hawthorne,  having  had  due  intimation  from 
the  Comte  de  Grammont,  that  he  was  to  have  the 
honour  of  being  the  King's  guest,  was,  when  his 
Majesty  and  suite  entered,  hovering  closely  round 
the  scene  of  his  approaching  triumphs  ;  and  Mon- 
sieur de  Soyecourt,  having  taken  up  one  of  the 
bills  of  fare  from  a  napkin,  upon  which  rested  a 
slip  of  paper  bearing  the  name  of  "  Sare  Haut 
ton"  inscribed  on  it,  was  in  the  act  of  trying  to 
make  him  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  cates  he 
was  about  to  consume  ;  and  even  in  an  unknown 
tongue  they  sounded  so  well,  that  the  Knight  was 
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puffing  out  his  cheeks,  and,  by  anticipation,  en- 
larging the  lower  part  of  his  vest ;  for  he  was  the 
"  veriest  butcher  of  a  silk  button"  wherever 
feeding  was  concerned. 

"  So,"  said  the  King,  in  a  low  voice,  turning 
round  to  speak  to  Rupert,  who  had  orders  to 
keep  close  behind  him, — "  the  moment  seems 
propitious  for  consulting  the  oracle :  a  man  can 
swallow  anything  with  his  soup.  Sir  Gilbert," 
added  he  aloud,  advancing  majestically  towards 
that  great  man, — "  we  have  the  pleasure  of  pre- 
senting to  you  Madame  la  Comtesse  de  Belviane 
Quatorze.  You  see  how  well  the  coronet  you 
had  the  wisdom  to  choose  for  her  becomes  her." 

"  Oui  sire;  bieng  obligy,  sire;"  but  Sir  Gil- 
bert's French  breaking  off  like  the  story  of  the 
bear  and  fiddle,  just  in  the  middle,  he  muttered 
in  plain  English, — *'  Good  lack !  to  think  as  I 
should  live  to  see  the  day  as  my  daughter  Luce  is 
turned  into  a  real  live  countess  !  The  wench  may 
well  look  as  bright  as  patchwork." 

"  N'est  9e  pas,"  said  the  King,  guessing  at  the 
nature  of  his  soliloquy  ; — "  and  as  long  as   one 
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has  the  coronet,  it  is  little  matter  who  or  what 
the  Count  may  be.  N'est  96  pas  ?  Tell  him  this, 
Buss3\"  A  command  which  Bussy  lost  not  a  mo- 
ment in  obeying. 

"  No,  no — not  a  fig,  sire,"  rejoined  Sir  Gil- 
bert, wagging  his  head. 

*^  Ah !  we  knew  that  was  exactly  what  a  sen- 
sible man  like  Sir  Hawthorne  would  think." 

Bus  y  again  interpreted,  and  Sir  Gilbert  en- 
dorsed his  former  opinion. 

"  At  that  rate,  then,"  said  Louis  Quatorze, — 
"  we  have  no  scruple  in  presenting  to  you  your 
son-in-law,  Monsieur  le  Comte  de  Belviane 
Quatorze." 

And  Rupert  stood  forward,  made  Sir  Gilbert  a 
profound  bow,  and  respectfully  asked  his  bless- 
ing ?  "  What !"  cried  the  knight,  starting  back, 
and  letting  his  hands  fly  up  like  those  of  a  pup- 
pet when  the  string  is  suddenly  pulled, — "  they've 
never  gone  and  made  a  Count  of  that  regicide 
chap,  Rupert  Singleton,  sure — ly  !" 

"  Regicide  sir,  is  certainly  not  one  of  the 
Counts  in  my  indictment,  and  I  can  only  assure 
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you,  that  whatever  his  Majesty's  munificence  has 
made,  or  may  make  me  ;  my  highest  amhition,  is 
to  be  Sir  Gilbert  Hawthorne's  son  in  law,  and  to 
convince  him,  and  above  all,  the  dear  tenure  by 
which  I  hold  that  title,  that  I  am  not  unworthy 
of  this  best  of  privileges." 

"  ^Vell  I  never !  did  anybody  ever  ?  I  suppose 
the  coronet  and  the  estates,  are  all  a  hoax 
too?" 

"  No  sir,  they  are  as  real*  as  my  love  for  your 
daughter." 

"  You  be  d " 

"  I  intend  to  be  devoted  to  her  sir,"  said 
Rupert  nearly  laughing  outright,  at  the  oath  his 
father  in  law,  was  about  so  unceremoniously  to 
rap  out  in  such  a  place  !  while  Sir  Gilbert  kept 
twitching  his  fingers,  with  impotent  rage,  to 
think  how  completely  he  had  been  duped  and 
defied,  but  having  wit  in  his  anger,  (though  he 
had  none  at  any  other  time)  he  reflected  that  the 
more  stir  he  now  made  in  the  matter,   the  more 

*  One  of  the  ^' great  facts  1''  of  the  present  day. 
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he  would  publish  his  own  non-infallibility,  there- 
fore it  was  no  small  relief  to  him,  that  at  this 
moment,  the  King's  chief  Maitre  d'Hotel  pro- 
claimed in  a  loud  voice, 

Sa  Majeste  est  servie. 

The  two  brides  had  the  honor  of  being  seated 
one,  on  each  side  of  the  King,  Lucy  as  she  passed 
her  father,  tried  to  take  his  hand,  but  he  turned 
angrily  away  from  her. 

*'  Ah !  Sir  Gilbert,"  said  Madame  de  Sevigne 
as  she  seated  herself  beside  the  at  once  ravenous 
and  resentful  Knight  "  forgive  her,  we  have  not 
our  children  always  with  us,  and  recollect  poor 
girl  she  is  married  now,  and  husbands  are  for 
life  ! " 

Tom  Pepys,  who  had  got  into  the  room,  to 
officiate  behind  Rupert's  chair,  in  changing  his 
plate,  whispered,  as  he  glanced  at  Sir  Gilbert's 
grotesquely  annoyed  face,  "  good  lack  !  the  Comte 
de  Behiane  Quatorze,  turning  out  to  be  Master 
Singleton !    methinks   do  go    as  hard  with    the 
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Knight,  as  my  cousin  Sam's  venison,  ending  in 
palpable  mutton  !  " 

Great  was  the  crowd  assembled  to  see  the 
Grand  Monarque,  eat  that  day,*  and  truly  never 
had  he  looked  more  great,  or  more  happy  in  his 
greatness,  for  he  had  done  better  than  gain  a 
victory,  or  convert  a  swamp  into  an  Elysium,  he 
had  made  many  hearts  glad. 

Sir  Gilbert,  as  soon  as  he  had  attended  to  the 
more  important,  and  immediate  point,  of  his  own 
appetite,  could  not  help  saying  to  his  wife,  whom 
he  had  ordered  to  sit  on  one  side  of  him,  to  ask 
for  what  he  wanted,  and  interpret  what  was  said 
to  him — 

"  Humph  !  and  what  pray  has  become  of  that 
French  Marcus,  as  was  so  like  this  good-for- 
nothing  Singleton  ?  for  I  don't  see  him  here,  no 
where." 

"Ob!  don't  you   know.    Sir    Gilbert?"  began 

*  Up  to  the  time  of  Louis  the  Eighteenth,  the  people 
were  always  admitted  to  see  the  Royal  Family  of  France  at 
dinner. 

VOL.    III.  M 
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Lady  Hawthorne,  with  a  smile  that  might  have 
disarmed  a  less  hungry,  or  a  more  happy  man,  for 
Lucy's  happiness   was  shining    out   gloriously  in 
her  heart,  and   made  her  face   radiant   with  its 
brightness.     But    Sir  Gilbert  began    to   suspect 
that  he  did  know  ;  and  that  he  had  been  double 
duped  in  the  most  flagrant  manner.     So,  inter- 
rupting her,  with  an  impatient  shrug,  he  muttered 
between   some  wedges   of  sturgeon,  that  he  had 
just  crammed  into  his  mouth,  "  Well,  if  Xhefortin 
is  a  sham,  as   well  as   all  the  rest,  they  may  just 
take   the    consequences — for   one    shilling  of  my 
money,  they  sha'n't  see,  till  death  hands  it  down, 
— and    notwithstanding    that    this    resolve    was 
launched  on  a  flood  of  the  most  regal  Burgundy 
that   ever   rejoiced  a  human  palate.   Sir  Gilbert 
began  to  have  doubts  that  absolute  monarchs,  who 
could  make,  and  mar,  destinies  just  as  they  pleased, 
was  not  such  a  desirable  state  of  things  after  all ; 
indeed,    before    he  had    struggled  with   the    last 
course,  he  had  almost  arrived   at  the  conviction, 
that  a  republic  was  better,  where  every  man  was 
his  own  monarch,  and  considered  and  treated  the 
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rest  of  his  fellow  creatures  like  slaves  and  subjects  ; 
because,  touching  the  Utopia  of  liberty  and 
equality,  people's  ideas  and  aspirations  are 
generally  so  exceedingly  moderate,  that  they 
never  extend  beyond  themselves  ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  so  elevated,  that  they  always  level  up- 
wards. 

"Pray  Monsieur  de  Grammont,"  said  the 
King,  "  is  it  true  that  every  dish  the  servitors 
bring  to  the  King  of  England's  table,  they  pre- 
sent kneeling?" 

"  Perfectly  true,  Sire ;  but,  if  your  Majesty 
saw  how  on  traite  ge  pauvre  Roi  en  gargotte  !  you 
would  at  once  understand,  that  the  least  they  can 
do  is  to  kneel  down  and  beg  his  pardon,  for  giving 
him  such  execrable  dinners." 

Louis  laughed  heartily,  and  was  altogether  in 
such  high  spirits ;  and  there  was  such  drinking 
of  bridal  healths,  that  the  dinner  lasted  to  the 
then  unusually  late  hour  of  two  o'clock.  When 
the  Royal  carriages  came  round,  as  after  all  the 
pomp  and  state  of  Versailles,  on  the  occasion  of 
these    weddings,  Louis  Quatorze   was  going   to 
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solace  himself  with  the  solitudes   of  Compeigne, 
and  the  society  of  Madame  de  Montespan. 

The  brides  also  took  their  departure  for  their 
respective  homes  ;  Rupert  insisting  upon  his  faith- 
ful friend,  Tom  Pepys,  accompanying  him,  Lucy, 
and  his  mother,  to  Beam  ;  and  Moliere,  Madame 
de  Sevigne,  and  Bussy  Rabutin  promising  to  be 
at  the  Chateau  de  Belviane  in  a  fortnight ;  while 
poor  Lady  Hawthorne,  as  she  pressed  Lucy  to  her 
heart  again,  and  again,  tried  to  smile  through  her 
tears,  and  said  she  was  sure  Sir  Gilbert  would 
come  round  as  soon  as  he  was  convinced  that  the 
Chateau  de  Belviane  was  not  a  castle  in  the  air. 

Amid  this  friendly  and  happy  group,  there  was 
but  one  true  honest  face  wanting;  but  its  absence 
was  not  of  long  duration,  for  no  sooner  was  the 
carriage  door  opened,  and  Rupert  was  about  to 
hand  Lucy  into  it,  than  out  sprang  Turlupin, 
bounding  and  barking  with  delight,  and  his  coat 
as  bridally  white,  as  soap  and  water  could  make 
it ;  while  a  collar  of  blue  and  silver  favors  adorned 
his  neck,  and  was  exceedingly  becoming  to  the 
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beauty  of  his  canine  complexion,  and  the  strong 
relief  of  his  bright  black  eyes  and  nose. 

"  That  dear  dog  !"  said  Lucy,  pressing  Rupert's 
hand,  "  he  has  been  so  kind  and  so  useful  to  us, 
that  I  could  not  bear  to  part  from  him,  so  I 
bought  him  from  the  man  of  the  hotel." 

"  My  own  little  wife .'"  cried  Rupert,  raptur- 
ously kissing  the  hand  he  held,  "  begins  by  anti- 
cipating my  wishes,  for  Turlupin  is  a  dog  for 
whom  I  have  the  highest  respect,  considering  the 
obligations  I  am  under  to  him." 

It  is  a  melancholy  fact,  that  every  one  cannot 
be  pleased  at  the  same  time,  for  Master  Fop,  as 
he  was  handed  out  of  the  coach,  at  one  corner  of 
which  he  had  lain  curled  up  asleep,  occasionally, 
however,  opening  one  eye  and  casting  it  at  the 
French  poodle,  with  as  much  contempt  as  Sir 
Gilbert  himself  could  have  done,  under  similar 
circumstances,  now  upon  being  transferred  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  his  mistress's  "  gentlewoman" 
gave  a  low  growl,  and  looked  askance  at  the  new 
married  couple,  in  a  way  that  indicated  anything 
but  wishing  them  joy. 

M  2 
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"  All !"  lauglied  Bussy  Rabutin,  as  the  coach 
drove  off,  and  he  kissed  his  hand  to  the  literally 
"Happy  Pair!"  "he  is  not  the  only  Fop  that 
will  be  in  despair  !" 
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L'ENVOYE. 

Births  !  marriages !  and  deaths !     In  those  three 

fields  are  the  history  of  the  world,  and  the  harvest 

of  eternity  !     We  come  now  to  glean  in  the  latter; 

ten  years  had  passed  away  in  happiness  to  Lucy 

and  Rupert,  and  in  additional  fame,  and  fever,  to 

Moliere,  his  health,  but  not  his  labours,  declined  ; 

in  vain  both  Chapelle,  and  Boileau,  conjured  him  to 

repose  upon  the  great  celebrity  he  had  so  justly 

earned  ;  but  Moliere  was  unhappy,  and  there  is 

no  rest  for  the  wretched,  so  he  persisted  in  dying 

in  harness  ;  ten  months  before  his  death,  through 

the  intercession  of  mutual  friends,  he  had  become 

reconciled  to  his  wife,  and  believing  in  her  strong 
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protestations  of  innocence,  he  continued  to  give 
into  her  keeping  all  the  fragments  of  the  noble 
heart  she  had  so  completely  broken.  Baron  was 
now  become  a  fine  young  man,  and  an  admirable 
actor,  and  Moliere  felt  more  pride  in  his  rising 
reputation,  than  he  had  ever  done  in  his  own. 
Often  would  Boileau  urge  that  Baron  was  now 
quite  equal  to  conducting  the  Petit  Bourbon,  and 
taking  the  onus  off  of  its  founder's  shoulders,  for  in- 
deed, it  was  most  repulsively  painful  to  his  feelings, 
to  see  a  man  of  Moliere's  increasing  age  and  in- 
firmities, desecrating  the  dignity  that  should  have 
accompanied  his  celebrity,  by  nightly  being  stuffed 
into  a  sack,  and  receiving  the  blows  of  Sganarelle ; 
but  Moliere,  who  knew  that  as  long  as  a  spark  of 
life  remained  in  him,  he  was  the  attraction  of  his 
theatre — would  only  reply — 

"  What  can  I  do  ?  There  are  fifty  poor  artisans 
who  have  only  their  daily  pay  to  exist  upon,  and 
they  won't  have  that,  if  we  don't  act  every  night, 
and  none  of  my  plays  can  be  properly  cast 
without  I  fill  my  original  roles;''  and  then,  after  a 
paroxysm  of  coughing,  he  would  add — "  Neverthe- 
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less,  what  we  must  suffer,  before  we  can  succeed 
in  dying," 

"Ah!  "  exclaimed  Boileau,  ''the  great  heart  of 
Moliere  has  no  mercy  upon  the  rest  of  his  poor 
frail  body."         ^ 


It  was  on  Friday  evening,  the  ITth  of  February, 
1763,  that  Jean  Baptiste  Poquelin  Mohere — for 
the  last  time — trod  those  boards  upon  which  he 
had  gained  so  immortal  a  fame. 

"  Absence,"  says  La  Rochefoucauld,  "  extin- 
guishes small  passions,  and  augments  great  ones, 
and  it  is  precisely  the  same  with  talents  ;  small, 
fictions  ones,  however  inflated  by  contemporary 
puffing,  are  sure  to  be  extinguished  by  a  blast 
from  the  passing  wing  of  Time,  while  really  great 
ones,  like  a  conflagration,  are  fanned  into  addi- 
tional brightness,  by  the  sweep  of  his  transit. 

Upon  this  memorable  and  fatal   17th  of  Feb- 
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ruary,  the  play — as  if  in  bitter  mockery — was  the 
Malade  Imaginare,  which  part,  was  enacted  by 
the  really  dying  man,  who,  with  difficulty,  got 
through  it ;  indeed,  the  audience  perceived  that 
in  pronouncing  the  word  juro,  in  the  ceremony 
scene,  he  was  seized  with  ^  convulsion,  and,  ob- 
serving that  they  did  remark  it,  he  tried  to  hide 
it  by  a  forced  laugh.  The  play  ended,  he  put  on 
a  furred  vobe  de  chamhre,  and  went  into  Baron's 
box,  asking  him  what  people  thought  of  the 
play. 

"  Why  you  know,"  said  Baron,  evasively,  ^'  there 
is,  or  can  be,  but  one  opinion  of  your  plays,  and 
the  more  they  are  acted,  the  more  they  are  appre- 
ciated ;  but,  it  seems  to  me,  that  you  really  should 
begin  to  take  care  of  your  health,  for  you  appear 
weaker  than  you  were." 

"  That  is  true,"  replied  Moliere,  '*  and,  at  this 
moment,  I  feel  as  if  giant  hands  of  ice  were  con- 
vulsively seizing  me  in  all  directions." 

Baron  took  his  hands  and  found,  indeed,  that 
they  were  as  cold  as  death  ;  he  placed  them  in  his 
own  muff,  and  ran  for  a  sedan  chair,  in  which  he 
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had  his  first,  best — but  now  evidently  expiring — 
friend,  conveyed  to  his  house  in  the  Rue  de 
Richelieu,  where  they  put  him  into  a  warm  bed, 
and  La  Foret  persuaded  him  to  swallow  a  few 
spoonfuls  of  broth ;  but  the  exertion  of  doing  so, 
brought  on  another  violent  fit  of  coughing,  which 
ended  in  his  rupturing  a  blood  vessel.  Nothing 
perhaps,  can  bear  so  strong  a  testimony  to  the  sin- 
cerity of  La  "Foret's  grief,  as  the  fact  of  her 
quietly  kneeling  beside,  and  mingling  her  tears 
with  those  of  Armande — the  murderess,  as  in  her 
heart,  she  was  wont  to  call  her — and,  at  this 
supreme  moment,  that  thoughtless,  heartless  wo-- 
man,  felt  her  self-reproach,  acknowledging  the 
justice  of  the  epithet. 

**  Oh !  Moliere  ;  "  sobbed  she,  bathing  his  thin 
shadowy  hand  with  her  tears,  "  say  you  forgive 
me  for  all  I  have  made  you  suffer.'' 

"  M'amie,"  said  the  dying  man,  in  a  hollow 
whisper,  first  fixing  his  glassy  eyes  on  her,  and 
then,  raising  them  for  a  moment  to  Heaven,  "  Sin 
and  sorrow  cannot  enter  there,  but  love  and  par- 
don do,  and   they  are  all  I   take  with  me,  so  I 
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hope  to  gain  admission,   quandmeme?     Adieu! 
Adieu  I" 

The  next  moment,   a  fearful  silence  fell  upon 
that  large,   dim  room,  for  Death  was  there,  but 

MOLIERE    WAS  IN    HeAVEN  ! 


Moliere,  the  poet,  still  lived  !  but  Moliere,  the 
actor,  was  dead,  and  therefore  could  no  longer 
amuse  Louis  the  Fourteenth  ;  and,  with  increas- 
ing years,  that  hideous  and  colossal  selfishness, 
which  St.  Simon  has  bared  to  posterity,  also  in- 
creased, so  that,  although  the  widow  of  Moliere 
addressed  a  petition  to  the  Archbishop  of  Paris 
(Harlay  de  Champvalon),  and,  accompanied  by  the 
Cure  of  Auteuil,  flew  to  Versailles  to  throw  her- 
self at  the  King's  feet,  to  implore  Christian  burial 
for  her  husband's  remains,  he  brusquely  dismissed 
both  her  and  the  curate,  contenting  himself  with 
writing  to  the  Archbishop,  to  try  and  adopt  some 
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middle  course  for  the  interment  of  his  late  fa- 
vourite !  between  the  unconsecrated  ground  allot- 
ted to  criminals  and  actors,  and  the  orthodox  se- 
pulture of  the  children  of  the  Church.  The 
result  of  this  gracious  interference  was,  that  the 
Archbishop  decided  upon  awarding  a  little  earth 
(un  peu  de  terre  !)  to  that  body,  whose  spirit  had 
so  long  charmed  all  Europe  ;  but  upon  the  pro- 
viso that  the  body  was  to  be  thrust  into  this 
earth  immediately,  without,  like  those  of  the 
elect,  being  first  presented  and  prayed  over  in  the 
church,  which  is  doubtless  what  is  meant  by 
ecclesiastical  (though  not  exactly),  by  Christian 
charity. 


It  was  a  drizzling  cold  evening,  on  the  21st  of 
February,  1673,  that  Rupert  was  entering  Paris 
by  the  Barriere  Montmartre,  upon  Zara,  to  pay 
his  annual  visit  to  his  guardian  angel,  as  he  called 
Moliere, — and  more  especially  this  time,  to  ask 
him  to  be  godfather  to  his  last-born  son  ;  when, 

VOL.  III.  N 
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on  its  way  to  the  cemetery  of  Saint  Joseph,  he 
met  an  unpretending  funeral  cortege,  accompa- 
nied only  by  two  ecclesiastics,  a  young  man,  and 
an  old  woman,  without  even  a  single  chaunt,  and 
nothing  to  relieve  the  surrounding  gloom,  but  the 
red  glare  of  the  torch  that  each  of  the  mourners 
held.  Rupert  drew  up,  and  taking  off  his  hat 
while  the  pall-bearers  passed,  asked  an  old  fish- 
wife whose  funeral  it  was  ? 

"  Eh  !"  replied  she  with  a  shrug,  "  qest  ^e 
MoUere:' 

Upon  which  La  Foret,  who  was  the  old  woman 
accompanying  the  funeral,  turned  round,  and  giv- 
ing her  a  violent  slap  in  the  face,  exclaimed 
indignantly, — 

"  Comment !  malheureuse  !  il  est  bien  Mon- 
sieur pour  toi  I"* 

This  little  scene  between  the  two  old  women 
caused  a  noisy  mob  to  collect,  which  for  some 
time  the  two  priests  endeavoured  in  vain  to 
disperse. 

*  How,  wretch !  he  is  at  least  a  gentleman  to  such  as 
you  ! 
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"  So,  you  wretches  !  you  are  come  to  see  Mo- 
liere's  Tragedy,  are  you  ?"  cried  La  Foret, — 
*'  well,  at  least  behave  yourselves.  Surely  he 
made  you  laugh  enough  during  his  life,  that  you 
might  spare  one  tear  for  his  death,  or  put  on  even 
a  decent  solemnity." 

Sickened  at  this  scene,  and  grieved  to  the 
heart,  Rupert  gave  the  mob  money  to  disperse 
quietly  ;*  and  then  dismounting,  and  giving  the 
reins  to  his  servant,  he  helped  to  support  the 
coffin,  which  was  not  half  so  heavy  as  his  heart ; 
and  when  it  was  lowered  into  the  peu  de  terre ! 
which  had  been  awarded  to  it  in  the  cemetery  of 
Saint  Joseph,  the  tears  that  fell  from  his  eyes 
were  at  least  as  sincere,  and  as  sacred,  as  any  rites, 
however  gorgeous,  that  could  have  been  performed 
over  it.  And  the  first  daisy  had  not  sprung  upon 
Moliere's  grave,  before  all  France  !  avenged  the 
contumely  of  his  obsequies,  by  the  enthusiasm  of 
its  regret ;  and  Boileau,  true  to  the  end,  immor- 
talized the  foregone  Immortal,  by  those  sublime 

*  Which  it  was  not  so  easy  to  make  them  do  at  Louis 
the  Fourteenth's  funeral. 
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and  magnificent  lines,  in  his  Epistle  to  Racine, 
beginning, — 

"  Avant  qu'un  peu  de  terre !"  &c.  &c. 

Thus,   his  memory,  enshrined  in  every  heart, 
and  his  fame  in  every  country,  ended 

MOLIERE  ! 


FINIS. 


